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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PHILIP FINDS OUT ALL ABOUT IT. 

Thanks to the good offices of Signora Tomma- 
sini, Philip found Florence a very delightful 
place of residence. There, as in all other Euro- 
pean cities to which her avocations led her from 
time to time, the Signora had a large acquaintance, 
and there, as elsewhere, she led a merry and a 
busy life. She only sang three times a week, 
and on the alternate nights she either received 
her friends in an easy, informal manner, or, with 
that strange hankering after the familiar scene 
which is common to all who make their livelihood 
upon the stage, she went to the Opera, and 
listened to the performances of her colleagues. 
Either method of passing the time was equally 
agreeable to Philip, who loved society in any 
shape, and was greatly pleased with the recep- 
tion accorded to him by the incongruous assem- 
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blage of young Italian nobles and actors and 
professors of music, and wandering Englishmen 
who frequented the Signora's ever-open salons^ 
or jostled one another in her dingy little box at 
the theatre. His voice was extravagantly praised ; 
and, as he was generally understood to be a 
wealthy amateur, the manager of the Opera and 
others felt no hesitation in assuring him that he 
was capable of outshining Mario. He did not, 
of course, take any steps for securing the 
services of the professors who were so civil to 
him. Under existing circumstances, it did not 
seem likely that he would ever be called upon 
to spend weary hours in practising scales again, 
and the delight of absolute idleness, wliich had 
always been very dear to him, was doubly so in 
the land which is proverbially the best fitted for 
its enjojmaent. 

One or two disagreeable emotions prevented 
his happiness, during the ten days which inter- 
vened between his arrival and that of Signor 
Cavestri, from being quite complete. Margaret's 
telegram gave him a shock and an uneasy after- 
noon. The brief episode of his married life had 
dropped so far back into the mists of memory 
that he had long since ceased to think of it as a 
possible source of trouble, and it may be supposed 
that his feelings towards Hugh Kenyon, when 
he heard of that officious person's behaviour, were 
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not of the most charitable kind. Again, he could 
not shake off a haunting dread of what Margaret 
might say or do upon hearing the true nature of 
his business in Italy, and if he could have recalled 
his confession five minutes after he had com- 
mitted it to the charge of the post oflSce, it is 
certain that he would have done so. But in due 
time a very kind and affectionate letter from 
Longbourne set his mind at ease upon both of 
these points ; and he had the justice to thank 
Signora Tommasini for the good advice that she 
had given him. ' I shall always come to you in 
future when I am in any difficulty,' said he ; and 
she answered, ' Upon my word, I think you might 
apply to a worse person.' 

In writing to Signor Cavestri Philip had 
found it unavoidable to acknowledge his iden- 
tity, and from this it resulted that, as he was 
breakfasting one morning, the Signora Bonera 
rushed into his room like a whirlwind, enveloped 
him in a highly perfumed embrace, kissed him 
on both cheeks, and reproached him shrilly for 
having concealed the fact of their relationship. 
Signora Bonera, when arrayed in her best clothes, 
was not a cousin to be received enthusiastically 
by persons of fastidious tastes. Her hair, which 
was liberally oiled, was arranged in a towering 
curly mass above her forehead ; upon the top of 
this was perched a yellow bonnet adorned with 
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large red roses ; she wore a silk gown of a 
tartan quite unknown to the highlands of Scot- 
land ; and she diffused for many yards around 
her person an odour of patchouli powerful enough 
to have sickened a fox. 

Her heart, she said, had spoken the moment 
that Philip had entered her door. She had felt 
that this was no stranger. She had experienced 

an irresistible impulse Here she started to 

her feet, and Philip, fearing lest the impulse 
might be coming on again^ rose hastily, and 
placed the table between himself and his visitor, 
as a measure of precaution. 

* My dear Signora Bonera ' he began. 

* Don't say Signora Bonera; say Lucia.' 
*Well, my dear and warm-hearted Lucia, 

let me implore you not to give way to impulse. 
You must remember that I am an Englishman, 
and in England we do not give way to impulse; 
we dislike it very much. Perhaps you would 
not mind my mentioning another of our pecu- 
liarities. We never kiss our cousins.' 

* Is it possible ? ' 

' Never, I assure you. In fact, we consider 
it quite a scandalous thing to do. We are not,' 
continued Philip, speaking slowly, and watching 
the effect of his words upon the lady, ' we are 
not in any way a demonstrative people. When 
we like our cousins very much, we do not 
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embrace them, but we endeavour to improve their 
circumstances.' 

Signora Bonera nodded, as though to imply- 
that that form of acknowledging the ties of con- 
sanguinity struck her favourably. 

' But then/ Philip went on, ' our cousins must 
not be troublesome or intrusive people. Indeed, 
such is our eccentricity that, in a general way, 
the less we see of them, the more likely we are 
to be liberal towards them. I myself have been 
thinking that if I should succeed in establishing 
my claim to the Brune estate — a very poor estate 
you will be sorry to hear — it would be one of my 
proudest privileges to increase your annual in- 
come, my dear Lucia. After what I have said, 
you will understand that 1 could only do so 
subject to the restriction I have hinted at. In 
point of fact, if I ever saw or heard of you again, 
I am afraid you would lose your allowance. 
Now, what should you say to 2,500 lire a year?' 

Signora Bonera, who had shown no signs of 
taking -offence at this plain-spoken offer, shrugged 
her shoulders, spread put her hands, and made 
a hideous face. Philip rightly interpreted this 
pantomime to mean that the sum was paltry, but 
that she would accept it, if she could not get 
more. 

* Lucia,' said he, ' I fear that you are greedy. 
And that is a pity, because it lessens my interest 
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in you. You see, there really is no reason at all 
why I should increase your income.' 

' When one is ashamed of one's relations, one 
must pay to get rid of them/ remarked Signora 
Bonera, quite good-humouredly. 

^ Just so ; but as you will not come to 
England, and as I can very well exist without 
visiting Florence again, I can virtually get rid 
of you gratis. There is the post, you will say 
Well, I offer you 2,500 lire a year not to ^vTite 
me letters ; and I consider that a very fair price. 
Think it over, my dear Lucia, and I am sure 
you will consider it so too.' 

Philip would hardly have dared to be so im- 
pertinent if he had not seen by the woman's 
manner that impertinence was not likely to 
affront her. She answered him by another 
shrug and another grimace, and then held out 
her hand to him frankly. 

* It shall be a bargain,' said she ; * only you 
must say nothing about it to lo zio^ or ' 

* Or he will want it all for himself. Do not 
alarm yourself, he shall be kept in ignorance. 
And, by the way, when is that estimable uncle 
going to make his appearance ? He has already 
kept me waiting a week.' 

' Eh ! he is an old man ; and what was the 
hurry ? I had a letter from him this morning, 
saying that we might expect him to-morrow. I 
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was going to ask you to come in the evening and 
meet him ; but since you are so proud ' 

* I assure you I am not in the least proud, 
and I shall be delighted to spend the evening 
with you some other time ; but perhaps lo zio 
and I could hold our first conference more com-» 
fortably if he would do me the honour to dine 
with me here to-morrow.' 

' As you please/ answered the accommodating 
Lucia. And when she was gone Philip began 
to think that she had got her promise of a 
hundred a year upon tolerably easy terms. ' I 
would have promised her more, though, if she 
had stuck out for it,' he said to himself laugh- 
ing; * I shouldn't much care about introducing 
these noble Italian relatives to NeUie. What 
will the old man be like, I wonder? I hope he 
won't kiss me.' 

But when Signor Cavestri was announced, 
the next evening, Philip perceived at once that 
there was no fear of his doing anything of that 
kind. He was a dapper, consequential little 
gentleman, with grey hair, a dyed moustache, 
carefully-brushed threadbare clothes, and a 
snuff-box. He paused at the door, drew him- 
self up to his full height of five-foot-six, and 
bowed. Then he advanced a few steps, and 
bowed again. Finally he held out his hand in 
a somewhat patronising manner, and said it gave 
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him infinite pleasure to find himself in the pre- 
sence of his sister's son. He was so dignified, so 
affable, and declined with such inexorable suavity 
to speak a word upon matters of business until 
he should have eaten his dinner, that Philip was 
charmed with him, and thought to himself that, 
if this relative wanted to be pensioned ofi^, he was 
playing his cards unskilfully. 

'He would pass muster anywhere. "My 
uncle, the Marchese Cavestri" — it sounds very 
well, and I don't know why he shouldn't be a 
marchese ; he looks like one, and he is pompous 
enough to be a grand-duke. I daresay he manu- 
factures Bologna sausages though, when he's 
at home.' Philip, to whom any new type of 
humanity was a godsend, was so well entertained, 
during dinner, by studying his uncle, drawing 
him out, and taking mental notes of his pecu- 
liarities, that he felt no impatience to begin 
questioning him upon the subject which he had 
been brought thither to discuss, and it was 
Signor Cavestri himself who first introduced it. 

'You wish, as I understand,' said he, 'to 
have a proof of the legitimacy of your birth. It 
gives me much satisfaction to be in a position to 
furnish you with that proof. In my presence, 
on the 25th of April, 1853, Signor Bruno was 
married to my sister, the late Lucia Cavestri, at 
the church of Sant' Onofrio, in the city of 
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Florence.' And, having delivered himself of 
this announcement with the air of one who 
challenged contradiction, Signor Cavestri crossed 
his legs, threw back his head^ and took snuff. 

' You said Signor Bruno, I think,' observed 
Philip, his heart beating a little more quickly. 

^ Signor Bruno; or, as you would say in 
English, Meestare Braoun. He afterwards, as 
you are aware, assumed the title of Count 
Marescalchi.' 

^ The difference of Bruno and Brown is of 
some importance. I presume there is a register 
kept at the church.' 

* At Sant' Onofrio? Certainly there is; and 
with your permission we will examine it together 
to-morrow morning. Sincerely rejoiced shall 
I be, my dear nephew, if I can be the means of 
restoring to you your family estates. That I 
have a disinterested wish for your welfare I 
have, I think, already shown,' continued Signor 
Cavestri, grandiloquently. ' I resigned you — 
not without a pang, believe me — to that wealthy 
English lady whose name is so extraordinary a 
one that I will not attempt to grapple with it — 
I resigned you, I say, to her, feeling that I was 
best consulting your happiness in so doing. My 
own means, alas ! suffice barely to provide me 
with the necessaries of life; and for myself, 
when I am powerless to offer assistance, I with- 
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draw — I do not intrude upon those whom I 
cannot serve. Thus I saw but little of your 
lamented mother during the last years of her 
life; and for the same reason I have refrained 
from even writing to inform myself of your 
health and prosperity throughout this long 
period of separation.' 

He did not mention that he and his brother 
had received handsome sums of money from 
Margaret in acknowledgment of their written 
promise that they would at no future time 
attempt to exercise control over their nephew's 
education or liberty. 

Philip said he fully appreciated this delicacy, 
and Signor Cavestri resumed: ^It is at the cost 
of some personal sacrifice that I am here at this 
moment; but it is painful to speak of such 
matters. Poverty is an evil to be borne with 
fortitude. To conceal it is impossible; to parade 
it is unworthy.' 

* Shall I?' thought PhUip, *or shan't I? 
jReally, I think I will.' He produced a bank- 
note, and began hesitatingly: *It should be a 
matter of course that any expenses incurred on 
my behalf — I hope you will allow me to ' 

In another moment the note was in Signor 
Cavestri's pocket. 

The old gentleman took it with an air of 
such kind condescension that Philip could not 
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help thanking him. ' I am sure I am very much 
indebted to you ' 

*My dear nephew, do not distress me by 
mentioning it. I am entirely at your orders. 
Early to-morrow morning I will give the 
necessary notice, and at eleven o'clock the 
register of Sant' Onofrio shall be ready for your 
inspection.' 

Shortly after this Signor Cavestri retired, 
wishing his entertainer good-night with a 
happily-blended mixture of respect and avun- 
cular affection. The next morning, punctually 
at the appointed hour, he reappeared; and 
after a short drive, which seemed rather a 
long one to Philip, the pair were admitted into 
the sacristy of the church of Sant' Onofrio 
by a black -browed priest, who was awaiting 
them. 

All at once it flashed across Philip that he 
had reached the crowning and decisive moment 
of his life. In one word of the open volume 
there on the old oak table lay all his future, 
inexorabljr predestined and waiting for him. 
' Either I am somebody, or I am less than 
nobody,' he thought. * I am a Brune, or I am 
only a doubtful sort of a Brown. I am to have 
a fresh start and a fair fortune, or I am to drop 
back into the old life of obscurity and drudgery 
and debt, and to be laughed at for having made 
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a fool of myself into the bargain. Two wretched 
little letters of the alphabet to settle it all, one 
way or the other ! ' He positively did not dare 
to look; his heart stood still. The dim sacristy, 
with its old carved- oak presses, the vault-like 
chill of the air, the faint, musty smell of dust 
and stale incense, the old man and the priest 
gazing at him curiously — all these, for one 
bewildering instant, seemed part of a nightmare 
which he would have given the world to be able 
to shake off. 

Then he held his breath and looked — and 
broke out into an irrepressible exclamation of 
joy. There, on the page before him, in a large, 
distinct handwriting, was the signature of 
* George Brune,' surmounting that of ' Lucia 
Cavestri.' * And it's all right, by Jupiter ! ' 
shouted Philip, unable to control himself; ' and 
I can pay every penny I owe, and Meg shall live 
with me, if she will, and the stage may go to 
the devil ! Hurrah ! " The gates are passed, 
and Heaven is won! " ' 

The priest, who naturally had not understood 
a word of this excited declamation, looked 
slightly scandalised, and crossed himself, while 
Signor Cavestri took snuff, and laughed a short, 
dry laugh. 

' Allow me, my dear nephew,' said he, * to 
congratulate you in advance upon coming into 
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your fortune, and myself upon having been the 
humble means of leading you towards it.' 

Philip shook hands warmly with the old 
gentleman ; he shook hands also with the priest; 
he emptied his pockets of all the money that 
was in them, and poured it into the various 
boxes which the church contained, so that the 
poor of the parish received an unusually large 
donation tliat week, and his Holiness the Pope 
benefited to the extent of five napoleons in the 
form of Peter's pence. 

' Eh, eh ! ' exclaimed Signor Cavestri, who 
had watched this prodigality with raised eye- 
brows; 'it seems, then, that your estate is a 
large one, my nephew.' 

'No; it is not large,' answered Philip, laugh- 
ing a little at himself. ' I shall not be a rich 
man. I suppose that, strictly speaking, arrears 
will be due to me; but I should never think of 
claiming them.' 

Signor Cavestri smiled half benevolently, 
half compassionately. ' Such generous senti- 
ments do you immense credit,' said he ; ' but 
justice, we must remember, is justice. Might I 
venture to suggest that the half only of these 
arrears should be claimed ? ' 

' You don't understand,' replied Philip. 
* Mr. Neville Brune is a great friend of mine — a 
very particular friend. It would be out of the 
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question for rae to make such a demand upon 
him. Besides, he couldn't pay.' 

* Ah ! ' said Signor Cavestri, with an ex- 
pressive dropping of his head and hoist of his 
shoulders. 

' And now,' Philip resumed, ' let us take a 
copy 'of this entry in the register, and be off. 
I must write to England immediately.' 

He took leave of his uncle at the church 
door, and hurried back to his hotel, treading 
upon air. He had never known how much he 
bad desired this thing imtil it had come into his 
possession. He had never known what a weight 
those five thousand pounds that he owed to 
Signora Tommasini had been upon his mind until 
he saw a near prospect of his being able to 
return them to her. For he had never dared 
to think much about it before, and, as we know, 
he had a remarkable power of putting away 
from him all reflections that were disturbing to 
his peace. 

^ Dearest Meg,' he wrote, ^ I have been to 
the church of Sant' Onofrio, and there it is in 
black and white — " George Brune " and " Lucia 
Cavestri." I know you will give me joy. You 
don't need me to tell you that Longbourne will 
be your home as long as ever you like to make 
it so, and I am quite sure that Nellie will say 
the same. Isn't it just like the end of a fairy* 
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tale ? — Longbourne in the hands of the old 
family again ; you with all your dreams about 
to be fulfilled ; nobody a penny the worse (for 
of course I shall not let Mr. Brune suffer any 
loss, beyond what can't be helped) ; and your 
unworthy correspondent an independent man ! 
I can hardly believe it all, and have to keep 
looking at the copy of the register which lies 
beside me to convince myself that I am awake. 
Now that it is all over, I may tell you in strict 
confidence that I never half liked the idea of 
exhibiting myself upon the stage ; and you, I 
know, always hated it. However, all's well 
that ends well,' &c., &c. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to quote the 
letter at full length. Philip scribbled on for 
the best part of an hour, and, with a thrill of 
pleasure and exultation, signed himself, for the 
first time, * Philip Brune.' 

On returning from her drive that afternoon, 
Signora Tommasini found Mr. Marescalchi ex- 
tended upon one of the armchairs in her gaudy 
salon ; and as soon as she saw his face, ' Ah ! ' 
she cried, * I know what is the news you have 
brought me.' 

' I have brought you good news,' said 
Philip. ' At least, I hope you will think it so.' 

' You know I do not think it so,' returned 
the Signora, pettishly ; ' I am -disappointed and 
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disgusted, and I don't mind telling youasmucli. 
I wish that meddling old housekeeper had been 
hung before she did all this mischief! Don't 
expect any congratulations from me ; I never 
was more sorry for anything in my life. Your 
career is spoilt, and I have lost my friend.' 

' Do you know, I am not so certain that I 
had a career to spoil ? and as for your friend, 
since you are good enough to call me your 
friend, I promise you that you will never lose 
him, if you care to keep him.' 

' You couldn't very well say less than that ; 
but it doesn't alter the fact, unfortunately. Will 
you ask me to go and stay with you at Long- 
bourne ? I should like to see you attempt such 
a thing ! No ; the day will come when you will 
think that you have done a great deal if you 
shake hands with me after a concert. 1 know 
what English society is. I might be invited to 
stay with dukes and duchesses, and grandees of 
that sort ; but to a house such as yours will be 
— never in the world ! The people amongst 
whom you are going to live never heard of the 
Tommasini ; or, if they did, it was only as a 
woman who sings at the Opera, a person whom 
they would rank a little above their upper 
servants, and decidedly below the village doctor. 
You would not be allowed to know me, if you 
wished it ; but you will not wish it. You will 
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always be what those about you are ; and you 
will become a caricature of a country squire, 
whereas you might have been a famous singer. 
It is a thousand pities. Well, what are you 
going to do next ? ' 

' I suppose/ said Philip, smiling, ' that the 
next thing for me to do will be to go back to 
England, bearing my sheaves with me.' 

* Your sheaves ? You haven't got your 
sheaves yet ; and I shouldn't wonder if you 
had to wait some little time before you did get 
them. I don't know what Mr. Brune and Mrs. 
Stanniforth and the rest of them may be inclined 
to do ; but it strikes me that, if I were in pos- 
session^ of a nice property, you wouldn't get me 
to drop a curtsey and hand it over to you by 
flourishing the copy of a register before my 
eyes. I wonder, by the way, whether there 
could be any hope of that precious old uncle 
of yours having played tricks with the 
register ? ' 

* How disagreeable you are ! ' exclaimed 
Philip, laughing outright. ' My venerable uncle 
may be capable of committing forgery — indeed, 
I should not imagine him to be the man to stick 
at a trifle — but no one but an Englishman ever 
wrote that " George Brune." Besides which, 
the ink was quite faded, and there was no trace 
of an erasure. Melancholy as it may be, I sua 
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afraid there is no disputing the genuineness of 
the entry.' 

* You will have to prove it, though, and a 
good deal more besides, I suspect, before you 
can enter upon your inheritance. Were I in 
your place, I should go and see the English 
Consul, and ask him what is the proper course 
to pursue. If you ask me my candid opinion, 
I should say you were in for a long lawsuit.' 

The Signora was so put out that she would 
predict nothing but unpleasant things ; and 
although her prophecies were evidently inspired 
rather by annoyance than conviction, Philip's 
exuberant spirits were a little damped by what 
she said, and he willingly left her when she 
exclaimed, after looking at her watch, that she 
had only just time to dress. 

' Are you coming to hear me sing to-night ? ' 
she called after him, as he was leaving the room ; 
and Philip answered, ' Yes, of course.' He did 
not, however, keep his promise. Upon thinking 
things over, he decided that it would be just as 
well to follow the Signora's advice, and see the 
British Consul before starting for England ; and 
accordingly he wrote to that official, stating the 
circumstances of his case, and inquiring whether 
there were any formalities which might be gone 
through while he was on the spot. He would 
call on the following afternoon, he added, for 
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his answer. It took him some little time to 
compose this missive, and when he had finished 
it and despatched it by a messenger, it was 
almost too late to go to the theatre ; so, feeling 
an urgent need to talk to somebody about the 
subject which was uppermost in his mind, he 
strolled off to the .Via San Giorgio, and spent 
the remainder of the evening with his relatives 
there. 

They, at all events, did not discourage him. 
Signora Bonera was amiable and respectful, her 
husband was subserviency itself, and Signor 
Cavestri beguiled the time by relating anecdotes 
of the late Mr. Brune, whose oddity appeared to 
have been equalled only by his arrogance, and 
who, as the old gentleman very candidly ad- 
mitted, had never allowed his wife's relations 
to come near him after his marriage. 

' Once,' said he, ' I was in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, and I thought I would go and 
see my sister, who was living at that time in 
the villa that her husband had purchased there. 
I have never been one of those heroes who adore 
danger for its own sake ; so I refrained from 
entering the house. But I had not been five 
minutes in the garden when out came Signor 
Bruno, and caught me. " What the devil do 
you want here ? " says he ; and before I could 
answer a word, he had gripped me by the 
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collar, and was pushing me before him towards 
the gate. *'Now, let me see your ugly face 
here again/' he called out, " and " — I give you 
his very words, I assure you — *' and I will 
break every bone in your skin ! " He would 
have done it, too ; for though he was a small 
man, he had the strength of a horse and the 
temper of a fiend. Eh 1 cite animale 1 Pardon 
me, my dear nephew, for speaking so of your 
father ; but you will allow that I had provo- 
cation.' 

' You shall not be treated in that way when 
you come to see me at Longbourne,' said Philip. 

But Signor Cavestri declared that he was 
much too old to think of leaving Italy now ; and 
BO the evening passed away pleasantly enough. 

The foreign custom of making a light break- 
fast ofi^ coffee and rolls immediately after rising 
was a very congenial one to Philip's tastes. By 
means of it, and of taking a long time over 
dressing, he managed to dawdle away the 
morning with little more exertion than if it had 
been a part of the night. At half-past twelve 
he partook of a more solid repast, which occupied 
him agreeably for another hour and a half ; and 
so, towards three o'clock, he strolled leisurely 
away to the Consulate. 

He was at once shown into the presence of 
Her Britannic Majesty's representative, who 
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looked up from his writing, and said: 'Oh, 
Mr. — er ! — Brune ? ' 
Philip bowed. 

* I have been looking through the papers 
relating to the year 1853, and I am sorry to 
say that I can find no record of the marriage 
which you mention in your note.' 

' I have already got a copy of the marriage 
certificate/ answered Philip, holding out the 
document in question. ' The marriage took 
place at the church of Sant' Onofrio, in the 
month of April.' 

' Oh, that,' said the Consul, tossing the 
paper carelessly on one side — ' that is of no use 
whatever.' 

' How do you mean, of no use ? ' asked 
Philip, rather startled. 

' Why, a marriage of that kind is no 
marriage at all, legally speaking. Of course, I 
don't say that the parties may not have acted in 
perfect good faith ; I know nothing about that, 
but in the eyes of the law such a ceremony 
could not iiiake them man and wife.' 

'But, my good sir, they were married iu 
church.' 

' Exactly so. They were married in church, 
when they ought to have been married at the 
Consulate or the Embassy. This is by no 
means the first case of the kind that has come 
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under my notice. It seems hard, no doubt, 
that such a severe penalty should attach to 
ignorance ; but if people will not take the 
trouble to inform themselves of the law, they 
must suffer for it ; and the law is that, when a 
British subject wishes to be married abroad, he 
must be married under the British flag.' 

Philip dropped into the nearest chair, and 
sat speechless. He could hardly believe in the 
possibility of such a grievous stroke of bad luck 
as this having befallen him. It would not have 
surprised him to have learnt that his father had 
gone through a mock marriage, or that he had 
never been married at all ; but that the man 
should have intended to act fairly, and should 
have failed to do so through mere carelessness 
and stupidity, was simply heartrending. 

' Perhaps,' he said at last, * they may have 
been married at the Consulate before or after 
the religious ceremony took place.' 

^ Yes ; I thought of that, and I have already 
made a thorough search. I am sorry to tell 
you that no person of the name of Brune has 
ever been married here.' 

' Well, I shall not give it up.' said Philip, 
rising, and addressing his informant as defiantly 
as if that obliging gentleman had been a per- 
sonal enemy. ' If they were not married here 
they may have been married somewhere else ; 
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and I suppose time and place are not of mucli 
importance.' 

^Wellj no. A marriage contracted within 
a certain period of time would serve your 
purpose, no doubt. Of course you are aware 
that subsequent marriage does not legitimise 
children born out of wedlock/ 

With that parting word of caution ringing 
in his ears, PhiUp stumbled down the staircase 
and out into the sunny street. The game was 
not up, he kept repeating to himself, as he made 
his way back to the Lung' Arno ; there was 
Naples, and there was Rome, and there were 
many other places to be visited before he would 
abandon all hope. In the sequel he did institute 
investigations in all these cities ; and, indeed, 
he has not yet given up a habit of searching the 
archives of any Consulate within reach of which 
he may happen to find himself ; but never, to 
this day, has any record been discovered of a 
marriage between George Brune and Lucia 
Cavestri. 

Probably, if Philip had felt any real hope 
at the time, he would not have found it necessary 
to buoy himself up with so many inward asse- 
verations that ^there was no reason to despair. 
When he reached the hotel, he shut himself up 
in his bedroom, and gave way utterly. It was 
too bad — ^it really was too bad — he thought, to 
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be shipwrecked in this way within sight of port. 
And he had meant to make such an excellent 
use of his money, too, and to turn over a new 
leaf, and to promote everybody's happiness ! It 
was almost a question now whether the human 
race deserved that any trouble should be taken 
to promote its happiness. A world in which 
there could exist such criminals as men who 
would not be at the pains of ascertaining whether 
they were married or not, and such laws as 
to render a hondjide marriage no marriage at all, 
was indeed a miserable sort of contrivance to call 
a world. ' Good heavens ! how I wish I hadn't 
written that idiotic letter to Meg last night ! ' he 
exclaimed. * Of course she will tell everybody ; 
and a precious fool I shall look when the truth 
comes out ! I can see that old harridan of a 
Winnington grinning from ear to ear at me. 
I won't go back and face them all — hanged 
if I will! m go and drown myself in the 
Amo.' 

Instead of adopting that extreme measure, 
Philip went downstairs, after a time, and poured 
forth his sorrows into the ear of Signora Tom- 
masini, from whom, as might have been expected, 
he received but scant commiseration. 

* The very best thing that could possibly 
have happened to you ! ' cried the hard-hearted 
Signora. ' Sant' Onofrio shall have a pound or 
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two of the biggest wax candles that money can 
buy for this. Now there is some chance of your 
enjoying life and making it enjoyable for others, 
instead of being an utterly useless and miserable 
member of society, as you were in a fair way 
towards becoming.' 

' Oh, go on ! ' said Philip ; ' if anybody wants 
to kick me, now is his time. I shan't resent it ; 
I am far too crushed to resent anything. I 
haven't a grain of spirit left in me.' 

* You ought to be ashamed to say so ! ' cried 
Signora Tommasini warmly. ' Crushed indeed ! 
Crushed because you turn out to be yourself, 
and not somebody else ! — crushed because you 
have to make your own way in the world, in- 
stead of finding it made for you ! — crushed 
because your talents will not be wasted, and be- 
cause a brilliant career is open to you, in the place 
of a wretched, torpid existence among EngUsh 
rustics ! Don't try to make me beUeve that you 
are such a poor creature as that.' 

The Signora strode up and down the joom 
while she declaimed, and adorned her discourse 
with appropriate gesticulation. Even in that 
moment of deep dejection, Philip could not help 
watching her with some slight amusement. 
^ What scolding powers you possess ! ' said he. 
^ You are a positive virago.' 

The Signora went on scolding for some time ; 
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but very likely she did not mean the half of 
what she said; and was only scolding with a 
view to rousing her friend from his state of 
moral collapse. If so, she was unsuccessful* 
Philip sat in a lump on his chair, his arms falling, 
his head sunk on his breast, and only smiled 
faintly, every now and then, when the speaker 
struck a specially dramatic attitude, or indulged 
in some particularly lofty flight of eloquence. 
Had she known him better, she would have left 
him alone, in perfect assurance that another 
twenty-four hours or so would see the mercury 
of his spirits rising again. She did, however, 
know him well enough to be aware that, when 
scolding would not do, petting might be em- 
ployed with advantage ; and so, after a time, she 
changed her tone, sat down beside him, told him 
how very sorry she was for his disappointment, 
agreed with him that his case was in many re- 
spects a very hard one, and comforted him after 
much the same fashion as a nurse comforts a 
baby. And then some casual visitors dropped 
in ; and in the course of about five minutes 
Philip was laughing and talking with them quite 
as usual. 

From that day forth Signora Tommasini 
began to exercise an influence and authority 
over him to which he submitted half willingly, 
half apprehensively. It was very pleasant, and 
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saved a deal of trouble, to have things settled 
for him, to be told good-humouredly — ^but 
peremptorily — what he was to do, to be provided 
with a singing-master, and with occupations as 
well as amusements ; and it was a great blessing 
to have a resolute friend, able and willing to deal 
with the incensed Cavestri clan in a more or less 
summary style ; but Philip had an uncomfort- 
able and increasing feeling of doubt as to what 
might be the true meaning and nature of all this 
aflfection. He was very much afraid indeed that 
it was not of a maternal character. Never a 
word had he breathed to the Signora of his 
engagement to Nellie Brune. He had abstained 
from telling her at first because, as he said to 
himself, one's women friends never do like to 
hear of such things : he kept silence now because 
he really dared not speak. Had his circum- 
stances been other than they were, he might have 
laughed at the notion of this fat woman's being 
in love with him, and might even — such is the 
pitilessness of youth — have amused himself by 
leading her on to make herself ridiculous ; but 
the thought of the five thousand pounds that he 
owed her made him feel that this might be no 
laughing matter. The memory of that horrid 
debt rose up before him in the silent watches of 
the night, and caused him to groan in spirit. 
There were moments when he felt almost ready 
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to sacrifice everything — Nellie, Margaret, Long- 
bourne, and all the past — to marry the Signora, 
and to start afresh in the world under those 
novel conditions. He had made an eOTeorious 
failure of the old life, and it seemed to him as 
if nothing but worse failure was likely to come 
of a return to it. It was more in accordance 
with his system of philosophy to cast aside 
failures than to attempt to convert them into 
successes. 

But it was only at night that such gloomy 
self-communings forced themselves upon him. 
During the day he was merry enough, and had 
little difficulty in ridding himself of dull care. 
After his triumphant letter to Margaret, he found 
it impossible at once to confess the extent of the 
fiasco ; but he wrote to her evasively, sajdng 
that he had been too hasty ; there was a slight 
hitch ; the necessary proofs were not so easy to 
get at as he had supposed they would be ; 
he must exercise a little patience, &c., &c. 
And he considered himself justified in so 
writing, since he had not yet received answers 
from the Consuls at Leghorn, Naples, and 
other places, with whom he had put himself in 
communication. 

In this state of enjoyment, tempered by 
anxiety, Philip spent several weeks, during which 
time other persons, who have dropped out of 
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sight for so long that it is to be feared that 
the reader may have forgotten all about them, 
were working out their several destinies under 
circumstances which must now be recorded. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

WALTER GOES TO A BALL, 

It is probable that, for the first few months after 
Walter's departure from home, the whole City 
of London did not contain a more thoroughly 
disconsolate young man than he. He had known 
that he would dislike sitting upon a high stool, 
that he would find the persons with whom he 
would have to associate uncongenial in most 
respects ; but the reality far outdid his expecta- 
tions. More than once he was sorely tempted to 
look back, like Lot's wife ; especially as he was 
unable to detect any signs of a Zoar in the dis- 
tance to compensate him for this toilsome march 
through a dreary waste of ciphers. Not only 
did he abominate his work ; but it must be con- 
fessed that he did it badly. He had no head for 
figures, and indeed was not quick at acquiring 
any fresh branch of knowledge, nor did he re- 
ceive the smallest assistance or encouragement 
from Mr, Boulger, a surly, burly old man with a 
red face, who seldom spoke to his subordinates, 
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and, when he did speak to them, did so in such 
a manner that they would willingly have dis- 
pensed with the attention. 

But, if Walter Brune was not dowered with 
a large supply of brains, he possessed no bad 
substitute for them in the shape of plenty of per- 
severance and a strong will ; and so, in process 
of time, he conquered the first difficulties of the 
business which he had set himself to learn, and 
was rewarded by a grunt or two of approval 
from his uncle, who now began to take a little 
more notice of him. Every Thursday he was 
invited to dine at the large, cold, and uninhabited- 
looking house at Clapham where the old banker 
had resided for close upon half a century, and 
where Walter's young face made an odd contrast 
to those of the half-dozen or so of elderly 
gentlemen who usually completed the party. 
In private life Mr. Boulger was grufi^, but not 
particularly ungracious. He seemed rather to 
like talking to his nephew, and Walter some- 
times had a hope that mention might be made of 
him in his wealthy relative's will. As for the 
partnership of which he had once spoken so con- 
fidently, that appeared to be very far off indeed, 
Mr. Boulger never made the most remote allu- 
sion to the subject, and did not hesitate to give 
expression to the poor opinion that he had formed 
of his nephew's business capacities. 
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' You will never make a banker/ he said ; 
* you will never make a man of business at all. 
It isn't in you. But it will do you no harm to 
work. Slave away, morning and night, summer 
and winter — that's what I did at your asre, and 
you see I am none the worse for it, and a good 
deal the richer. I am an old man now — I go with 
the century — and never had a day's illness in 
my life, sir, that I can recollect. It's your idle 
people who grow sickly ; we busy men haven't 
the time. Why, I could walk from here to 
Lombard Street and back again now, and eat 
my dinner all the better for it afterwards.* 

It was all very well for Mr. Boulger, who 
had been taken into partnership at the age of 
thirty, to boast of his health and wealth ; but to 
a young man, who had little prospect of the one 
to console him for the possible loss of the other, 
the career thus described was scarcely fascinating. 
Walter, however, was not discouraged. He 
could but do his best, he thought to himself ; 
and even if nothing came of it at all, hard labour 
at least prevented him from brooding over cer- 
tain private sorrows of his own that we know of. 
Moreover, he was becoming accustomed to the 
life, as every one becomes accustomed at last 
to everything in this world ; and from time to 
time he came across a college friend, and had a 
refreshing talk over old days, which, together 
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with those Sunday dinners, during the winter, 
at Marescalchi's club, made him feel that he was 
not altogether an outcast from civilisation. 

Had it not been for such occasional glimpses 
as these of his own world, he would have led an 
existence of complete solitude ; for the Brunes 
were not people who had a large acquaintance, and 
Walter had abstained from calling upon the few 
friends whom he possessed in London, being, like 
most young men crossed in love, in a temporary 
condition of enmity against the whole of the 
other sex. It was therefore with some surprise 
that, on returning to his rooms one evening in 
the beginning of June, he found upon his table 
a square envelope addressed in a lady's hand, 
which envelope, when opened, proved to contain 
a formal invitation to dinner from Lady Travers. 

Walter's first impulse was to write a refusal. 
He was shy, and he was rather afraid of the 
magnificent people whom he supposed that he 
would meet at Travers House. Besides which, 
he did not wish to have anything to do with 
any one who had ever borne the name of Win- 
nington. So he sat down and wrote that Mr. 
Walter Brune regretted that he would be un- 
able to dine with Lord and Lady Travers on the 
day named. Then he frowned thoughtfully 
on this missive for five minutes, and ended 
by tearing it up. It was true that Edith had 
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shown herself unworthy of an honest man's love ; 
it was true also that he had himself got over a 
boyish aflFection so obviously misplaced. Still, 
he would rather like to know what had become 
of her. He had been too proud to mention 
Miss Winnington in his letters home ; but the 
fact was that he did feel some curiosity upon 
this point, and no doubt Lady Travers would 
satisfy it without any questions being put to her. 
Accordingly, he took another sheet of paper, 
and wrote that Mr. Walter Brune would have 
much pleasure, &c. ; and ten days later, exactly 
as the clocks were striking eight, Mr. Walter 
Brune was mounting the great staircase of 
Travers House. If he had learnt nothing else 
in the City, he had at least learnt to be punctual ; 
whence it resulted that he had to spend a quarter 
of an hour by himself in a vast drawing-room, 
feeling very hot and uncomfortable, before Lady 
Travers came in and apologised. 

* I am afraid,' she began, * I have kept you 
waiting, Mr. Brune — or may I not say Walter? 
I have been so accustomed to hear you talked 
about as Walter, that I can hardly think of you 
by any other name.' 

Walter said that he much preferred to be 
called by his Christian name ; he, too, was much 
more accustomed to that mode of address than 
to a more formal one. He added, rather disin- 
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genuously, that he did not know by whom Lady 
Travers could have heard him spoken of at all. 

^ By Margaret, of course,' she answered, 
laughing. ' Who else should have talked to me 
about you ? ' 

And then she looked so hard at Walter that 
that bashful young man became very red, and said 
it was a hot day for the time of year. ' What an 
ass she must think me ! ' he ejaculated inwardly. 
^ Of course she knows all about it, and I beUeve 
she's laughing at me. I wish to goodness I 
hadn't come.' 

But Lady Travers did not seem to notice his 
embarrassment, and gave him time to recover 
himself by talking without intermission until 
the arrival of other guests obliged her to leave 
him. The room was soon full of people ; and 
Walter lost his self-consciousness in pleasure 
and curiosity when he found himself close to a 
knot of celebrities, amongst whom were a 
Cabinet minister and two foreign ambassadors. 
He was not introduced to Lord Travers, a fierce- 
looking old man who was wheeled into the 
drawing-room in a chair, but who did not appear 
at the dinner-table, his gout forbidding him to 
touch any of the delicacies set before his guests. 
At dinner Walter was placed next to a good- 
humoured lady who knew all about him, ha^dng 
had a son in the Oxford eleven, and who talked 
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quite knowingly on the subject of cricket ; so 
that, upon the whole, our young friend spent a 
pleasant enough evening ; though he could not 
quite understand why he should have been 
asked. 

* Going away already? ' said Lady Travers, 
when he went up to bid her good night. ' Why 
are you in such a hurry ? I wanted to have a 
chat with you about dear old Cra)niiinster ; but 
you must come and see me again soon. You 
will be almost sure to find me any day between 
five and six, and I shall always be at home to 
you. It is so seldom that I meet anybody who 
belongs to our part of the world now. I sup- 
pose you know that my mother and Edith are 
in London.' 

Walter said No ; he had not heard. 

' Oh, yes ; they have taken a house in Park 
Street for the season. By the way, I have a 
little dance next Thursday, and I shall be so 
glad to see you, if you care to come.' 

Walter was completely mystified. Why all 
this excessive cordiality ? And what did Lady 
Travers mean by talking about her mother and 
sister ? One thing was certain, she could not 
be aware of the circumstances under which he 
had seen them last, and in any case he was 
determined not to run the risk of meeting Edith 
at this dance. He began some unintelligible 
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excuse, which Lady Travers cut short without 
ceremony. 

' I think you had much better come/ she 
said. 

' I can't come/ answered Walter, in despair. 
* If you will allow me, I will call upon you 
some day, aad tell you why. I can't explain 
with all these people in the room.' 

' Explanations are not required,' she answered, 
smiling. ^ I know what your reason for refusing 
is ; but it is such a bad one that I cannot accept 
it. Why, my dear Walter, if everybody felt 
the scruples that you do, society would come to 
an end, because half the men in London would 
be afraid to go out anywhere, lest they should 
meet — somebody whom they didn't want to 
meet.' She added in a lower voice, * Don't be 
so faint-hearted.' , 

' What do you mean ? ' Walter began eagerly. 
But Lady Travers was already speaking to some 
one else, and only looked over her shoulder, as 
she shook hands with him, to say, ' I shall 
expect you on Thursday, then.' 

Walter trudged homewards in a state of 
much wonder and excitement. If Lady 
Travers had meant anything at all, she must 
have meant that there was hope for him, and, if 
there was hope for him, Edith must have men- 
tioned him to her ; and if Edith had mentioned 
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him . But at this point Walter called com- 
mon sense to his aid, and told himself that he 
was not going to believe anything of that sort. 
He had heard from the girl's own lips that she 
did not care enough about him to &ce any trial 
for his sake ; that, surely, was conclusive enough 
to satisfy anybody. And then he recalled those 
fetal words, and went through the conclusion of 
that melancholy interview at Longboume once 
more, as he had done many and many a time 
before, when he had been tempted to think that 
he had been too hasty, and that, after all, it 
might have been nothing but sheer terror of 
Mrs. Winnington that had induced Edith to 
dismiss him. Nevertheless, the more he thought 
of it — and he thought of very little else for the 
next few days and nights — the more he became 
convinced that Edith must have taken her sister 
into her confidence, and surely Lady Travers 
would not have been so cruel as to encourage 
him unless there were some real ground for en- 
couragement. He made up his mind that he 
would speak to Edith — ^there could be no harm 
in his doing that ; for Mrs. Winnington herself 
had admitted that they must speak, if they met 
— and then he would very soon find out the 
truth. In the meantime, he could not help ad-» 
mitting a delightful suspicion into his mind that 
Edith had taken the very first possible means of 
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communicating with him that had come 'within 
her reach since their severance. Even if she 
only wanted to tell him that she was sorry for 
having treated him with so much heartle'ssness, 
that would be something. He pictured her 
seizing an opportunity to whisper a few hurried 
words of penitence to him in the ball-room, her 
colour coming and going as of old, and he 
could very easily imagine himself forgiving^ 
her. Walter was nothing if not practical ; 
yet the thought of a romantic leave-taking 
and of two faithful hearts destined to beat 
for ever apart was not without its charms for 
him. 

He nursed these pleasing illusions up to the 
supreme moment when he accosted Edith on the 
Thursday evening, and then was robbed of them 
all at a blow ; for her start of surpi*ise and her 
face of consternation sufficiently convinced him 
that this meeting had been entirely unforeseen by 
her. She was looking radiantly beautiful ; she 
was exquisitely dressed ; she wore about her 
neck the magnificent pearls which had come to 
Mrs, Winnington by inheritance, and which had 
enhanced the charms of each of her daughters in 
succession ; half a dozen men were pressing 
round her, begging for a dance, and Walter had 
time to say no more than ' How do you do ? ^ 
before he was jostled beyond speaking distance. 
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For the 'little dance' to which he had been 
invited was in reality a crowded ball. 

Five minutes afterwards, the good-natured 
lady who had sat beside Walter on the night of the 
dinner-party said to Lady Travers, ' Would you 
like to see a banker's clerk in a towering rage? 
If so, just cast a glance at poor Mr. Brune. Has 
the girl of his heart thrown hiin over, or is it 
only that somebody has trodden on his toe ? ' 

Lady Travers hastened to join her young 
friend, who indeed was leaning with his broad 
shoulders against the wall, looking as black as a 
thunder-cloud. 

' What is the matter ? ' she asked, trying hard 
not to laugh. 

' Why did you make me come here ? ' returned 
he. ' You knew quite well what it was that 
induced me to accept your invitation, and I 
suppose you knew, too, what I should get for nay 
pains. Well ; it was a capital joke, and I hope 
you are satisfied. Your sister stared at me as 
if she had seen a ghost, when I spoke to her ; 
but the shock hasn't upset her much. You see 
she is enjoying herself immensely, dancing with 
that curly-headed fellow — whoever he may be.' 

' My dear Walter, you must not speak so 
loud ; and you are not to scold me in my own 
house, if you please. If you are so ungrateful and 
unreasonable, I shall send you about your busi- 
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ness. Can't you understand that, if I had told 
certain people that you were to be here, certain 
people would probably have remained away? I 
have put your foot on the first step of the ladder ; 
but I really cannot carry you up upon mj'^ shoul-- 
ders. Now do, like a good, sensible fellow, watch 
your opportunity and take advantage of it, and 
don't make me a rebuke to the foolish by stand- 
ing sulking there till people ask me who you 
are, and what is the matter with you.' 

' I'm afraid I was awfully rude,' said Walter, 
contritely ; ' you have been very kind to me — 
I'm sure I don't know why — and I beg your 
pardon for speaking as I did. But look here, 
Lady Travers, I'm the worst man in the world at 
understanding hints. I wish you would tell me 
plainly whether there is any hope.' 

' There is always hope for a man. If a man 
does not get what he wants, he has himself to 
blame ; it is only women who are condemned to 
be hopeless. Women are very often obliged to 
say things that they don't mean, and to do things 
that they don't want to do ; they have no choice. 
However, there is one thing that a woman can 
do ; she can always throw over a partner in 
favour of some one else whom she likes better.' 

Fortified by this hint, which, at all events, 
could not be complained of on the score of 
obscurity, Walter shouldered his way by degrees 
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to the open window, where he could see Edith 
talking to the curly -headed youth whom he had 
mentioned so contemptuously, and hovered about 
within a few yards of her until the music struck 
up again, when he boldly advanced, and said : 
* I think this is our dance, Miss Winnington.' 

Edith gave him a scared look, turned pink 
and white, and white and pink again, and at last 
answered hurriedly : ' Oh, no ; I think not. I 
think you must have made a mistake.' 

' No mistake at all,' returned Walter, firmly ; 
and he oflFered his arm, which she took after a 
moment of hesitation. 

^ Oh, not into the room, please,' she said, 
with a little nervous laugh, as he began to follow 
the crowd. ' I can't dance with you under the 
eyes of my partner, and mamma would be so 
angry if she saw us. It was very wrong of you 
to claim me in this way, when you know you 
never asked me for a dance at all ; but perhaps 
just for once, as we are such old friends ' 

' Yes ; let us do wrong for once — as we are 
such old fi'iends,' said Walter, drily. * Where 
can we go to get out of this crush ? ' 

' That Avindow opens on to a balcony ; we 
might go out there for a few minutes. Only for 
a few minutes, though ; I ought not to be speak- 
ing to you at all. How do you come to bC' 
here ? ' 
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' Oh, I assure you I was asked. It is very 
extraordinary that 1 should have been, no 
doubt ; but fashionable society is getting so 
dreadfully mixed nowadays, you know/ answered 
Walter, for he had not quite expected to be 
greeted after this fashion, and it struck him that 
there was a shade too much of patronage in 
Edith's tone. 

' I don't think it is very kind of you to speak 
like that,' she said, in a low voice. 

They were out upon the balcony now, 
and Edith, who had removed her hand from 
Walter's arm, was leaning over the cushioned 
balustrade, looking down upon the passing 
vehicles in Park Lane, and upon the dark ti'ees 
beyond. 

' Kind ? ' returned Walter. ' No ; I daresay 
it is not particularly kind. Perhaps, if you were 
in my place, you .wouldn't be very much dis- 
posed to be kind. No ; I didn't mean that ! 
Don't go, Edith — don't be angry with me. You 
know I would not be unkind to you for the 
whole world. Of course my being here is odd ; 
I never go anywhere ; I haven't been to a single 
ball all the time that I have been in London, 
and I suppose I was a great ass to come to this 
one. But when Lady Travers told me that 
I should meet you here, how could I help 
myself ? ' . 
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Edith, who had made a movement as if to 
return to the ball-room, had resumed her former 
attitude, and now stood silent, with her back 
turned to her companion. 

' Won't you at least say that you are a little 
bit glad to see me ? ' he pleaded, after waiting 
in vain for her to speak. 

* I am very glad to see you, Walter ; I 
should always be glad to see you,' she answered 
quickly, without looking at him. ' And we are 
old friends, you know ; though you don't seem 
to like my saying so. I thought you had for- 
gotten me altogether. You never inquired 
whether I was dead or alive when you wrote to 
NeUie/ 

' You did ask Nellie about me, then ? ' 

' I seem to be losing all my old friends,* 
Edith went on, ignoring this interruption, 
• Nellie will hardly speak to me now ; I suppose 
I must have offended her in some way. Are 
you pleased about her engagement ? I never 
thought she cared so much for Philip — did 
you ?' 

^ It is not always easy to tell whom women 
care for. Nellie is a girl who knows her own 
mind, anyhow. She wouldn't liave taken him 
unless she had cared for him ; you may be quite 
sure of that.' 

' Wouldn't she ? She would have been very 
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foolish if she had, certainly, considering that she 
is perfectly free to do as she likes. A great 
many girls are obliged to accept men whom they 
don't care for, and ' 

* Edith, if you have accepted somebody else, 
for God's sake say so, and let us get it over. 
You told me you did not care for me. Whether 
you quite meant that at the time, or whether 
you were frightened into saying it, I don't know; 
but it comes to much the same thing ; for you 
could not have said it if you had really cared for 
me ' 

'If you think that,' interrupted Edith, ' what 
is the use of alluding to the subject at all ? We 
had much better not allude to it. I have not 
accepted anybody, and I think most likely I 
never shall ; but that can be nothing to you. I 
did not expect that you would ever speak to 
me again. You have every reason to hate and 
despise me.' 

' Ah, but I don't ; I love you.' 

' You must not say that, Walter* Even sup- 
posing that it were true ' 

' I certainly should not say it if it were 
false.' 

' But you must not say it at all. If we are 
to meet sometimes now, we must never talk 
about that ; we must talk about other things. 
What do you think of this extraordinary dis- 
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covery of Philip's ? Do you believe he is really 
your cousin ? ' 

' I don't know what to think. My father be- 
lieves it. It is a bad look-out for us, I'm afraid. 
But I can't discuss Philip now. Edith ' 

' I don't want to discuss Philip either ; I 
would much rather hear about you. .Are you 
getting on well ? and do you dislike your' work 
very much ? ' 

' I can't say I like it ; but it give me some- 
thing to do, and leaves me little leisure for 
thinking — which is a blessing.' 

' Do you ever play cricket now?' 

' No ; I haven't the time. Edith, I don't 
want to take an unfair advantage of you ; but 
you don't know what a diflFerence it would make 
in my life if you could tell me that you still 
cared for me, ever so little ? ' 

' You said I could not really care for you 

What a lovely night ! Is it not, Mr. Lovelace ? 
I came out here to get a breath of fresh air ; it 
is so stifling indoors. Our dance ? — ^and nearly 
over ? I am so sorry ; but if you had been 
searching for me high and low, as you say, you 
could not have helped finding me. I only left 
the room a few minutes ago. Good-night, Mr. 
Brune. Are you coming to lunch here on Sun- 
day by any chance ? Oh, I thought perhaps you 
might be.' 
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And so Edith was led away into the throng 
by her justly-incensed partner, and Walter un- 
derstood that he was dismissed for that evening. 
If he could have seen Lady Travers, he would 
have asked her boldly whether he might call 
upon her on Sunday; but Lady Travers was 
nowhere to be discovered, and the only familiar 
fece that he came across in the course of his 
search was that of Mrs. Winnington, who stared 
very hard at him, and gave him an undecided 
sort of bow, as he brushed past her. 

It was only just past midnight when he 
emerged upon Park Lane ; and as he felt quite 
certain that he would not be able to sleep if he 
went home, he thought he would walk down to 
the New University Club, of which he was a 
member, and think things over there with the 
help of a pipe. Turning the corner of St. 
James's Street, he met a tall pedestrian of mili- 
tary bearing, who peered at him in the light of 
a gas lamp, stopped short, and then said, ^ Is 
that Walter Brune ?' And the next minute 
he was shaking hands with Colonel Kenyon. 

*It is rather a piece of good fortune, my 
meeting you,' the Colonel remarked. ' I heard 
something to-day which I think you ought to 
know about. Could you spare me a quarter of 
an hour ? ' 

Walter said, ' An hour, if you like,' and pro- 
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posed that they should walk on a few steps to 
his club, where Colonel Kenyon said what he 
had to say at greater length than need be re- 
ported. In fulfilment of the resolution which 
he had made some time before, while at Long- 
bourne, he had been to Conduit Street, and 
had heard from Philip's former landlady the 
whole history of Mrs. Marescalchi's illness and 
death. Thus the mystery was at last solved, 
and the only question was whether it would be 
right that he should make the matter known to 
Miss Brune, or not. It was upon this point, 
Hugh said, that he had been anxious to consult 
her brother. 

' The business is not quite so bad a one as I 
was afraid that it might be ; but in all con- 
science it is bad enough. Whj", at the very time 
he proposed to your sister his wife can hardly 
have been dead a month ! Can you imagine 
a man being such a heartless scoundrel ? ' 

Walter shook his head. He had not spoken 
during Colonel Kenyon's recital, except once, 
when he had ejaculated under his breath, * So 
that was what became of poor little Fanny! 
What an odd thing that I should never have 
suspected it ! ' — and although he looked a good 
deal vexed and distressed, he had hardly ex- 
pressed so much indignation as his informant 
had expected that he would do. 
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* Somebody ought to tell Miss Brune/ said 
Colonel Kenyon, decisively ; ' the more so as 
I don't for one moment believe that the fellow 
himself will tell her, unle&s he is obliged. I 
might write to Margaret ; but the fact of the 
matter is that I have given so much offence 
already by what I have said from time to time 
about this precious young rascal that — that, in 
short, I would much rather leave it alone. 1 
think you would be the proper person to write 
to your sister.' 

' I suppose so,' said Walter, doubtfully. 
^ Only, don't you think it would look rather 
like stealing a march upon Philip ? ' 

' Stealing a march upon him ! ' repeated 
Hugh, scornfully. ' How is one to deal with a 
fellow like that, unless one steals a march upon 
him? I confess,' he went on, with some impa- 
tience, 'that I can't understand the weakness 
that all you people seem to have for Mare- 
scalchi. Here is a fellow who sneaks off to Italy 
to try and do your father out of his property, 
who coolly proposes to your sister when he 
hasn't a sixpence to bless himself with, who 
keeps a wife in London on the sly, breaks her 
heart, I suspect, and rushes off to engage him- 
self to somebody else before she is cold in her 
grave — a fellow who laughs at you, and hum- 
bugs you, and tells lies right and \^i\>^ Xyj 
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George ! — and upon my word and honour, I 
believe you think it's all right. If I venture to 
suggest to Margaret that it would be as well to 
look after him a little more closely, she turns 
her back upon me ; and now, when I ask you to 
tell your sister a plain and simple fact which no 
gentleman in Marescalchi's place would have 
concealed from her, you talk about stealing a 
march upon him ! I must confess that I can't 
make it put. It fairly beats me.' 

Walter smiled deprecatingly. * You see,' 
said he, 'we have known Philip all our lives, 
and — well, it is- not very easy to make a 
stranger understand how we feel towards him; 
but the truth is that one can't help liking Philip. 
I never met anybody yet who didn't like him.' 

' I beg your pardon,' said Hugh, with hearty 
emphasis ; ' you have met one man who don't 
like him, never did, and never will.' 

' Ah, well ; you are the exception that 
^proves the rule, I suppose. I quite agree with 
you that it would have been better if Philip 
had been more straightforward ; but then, again, 
there are lots of people who would say that a 
man isn't bound to tell the whole story of his 
past life as soon as he becomes engaged. We 
don't know what he may have to say for himself 
either ; and I am sure you are wrong about his 
having broken^ Fanny's heart. Philip is just 
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the same now that he used to be at school. He 
does a heap of things that he ought not to do ; 
but he never intends to hurt anybody — ^he never 
means any harm.' 

' Of all the noxious reptiles that crawl the 
earth, commend me to the man who doesn't 
mean any harm ! ' called out Colonel Kenyon, 
whose heat was greatly increa.sed by the other's 
misplaced leniency. ' Well ; do you mean to 
wriite to your sister, or don't you?' 

^ Oh, yes, I'll write,' answered Walter ; 
' there's no doubt that she ought to be told.' 

^ And I sincerely hope and trust,' said Hugh^ 
getting up, ' that she will break off her engage- 
ment. There's no saying what she may do, 
though, or how she may take it. I don't 
profess to understand women myself.' 

' They are curious . creatures, certainly/, 
agreed Walter, thinking of his own experi- 
ence of the sex. 

'Most extraordinary,' said Hugh; 'most 
extraordinary. Well, good night, Walter. If 
you could see your way to telling this story 
without bringing my name into it, you know, 
I should be just as well pleased.' 

And, having given this incidental proof that 
he understood something of the nature of at 
least one woman in the world. Colonel Kenyon 
struggled into his great-coat and went away* 

E 2 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TOM STANNIFORTH FINDS HIS MATCH. 

If Walter had not been in such a desperate 
hurry to leave Lady Travers's ball, he might 
probably have been called upon to shake hands 
with an old acquaintance, in whose movements 
he had good reason to be interested. Tom 
Stanniforth, in this month of June, when public 
business was being rapidly pushed forward and 
philanthropic measures were in imminent danger 
of being shelved by an impatient Legislature, 
was too actively occupied a man to have much 
time for dancing ; but between twelve and one 
o'clock he did manage to hasten up from West- 
minster to Travers House, and the first person 
to whom he spoke, on his arrival, was Edith. 

' How late you are ! ' said she. * I thought 
you were not coming.' 

' So did I, I can tell you, at one time. I got 
away as soon as I could ; but I was bound not 
to miss the division. When I saw Torkington 
get upon his legs, I gave myself up for lost j but 
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happily he had forgotten his notes, so he treated 
us to a confused oration, which was quite short 
for him, and soon after that we were let out 
of school. I hope you got the flowers I sent 
you?' 

' Thank you, yes ; they arrived quite safely, 
and they were very pretty.' 

'You have not brought them with you 
though, I see.' 

* They did not match my dress. And, Mr. 
Stanniforth, I hope you will not take the trouble 
to go to Coyent Garden, or wherever it is that 
you buy flowers, any more on my account. I am 
sure it must be a great tax upon you.' 

^ Good gracious me ! I haven't the time to 
go to Covent Garden. I send out to the florist's 
to order them.' 

' I see,' said Edith, with a quiet smile. * But 
in future your servant might be spared the walk 
to the florist's. I don't think I care much for 
bouquets.' 

'Don't you? Well, I rather agree with you. 
They are a barbarous sort of things in them- 
selves, and they must be a great nuisance to 
carry about; but I thought ' 

' You thought it would be the proper thing 
to send them, and I am sure you are very kind; 
but henceforth we will take the will for the 
deed. Don't you want to go and dance with 
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somebody now? It is useless to ask me ; I am 
much too tired and too hot to move from my 
seat, now that I have found one.' 

It will be seen from the above that contact 
with the world had rubbed off a good deal of 
the shyness with which Edith was afflicted when 
we first made her acquaintance; but that she 
was still subject to timidity, under certain 
circumstances, was plainly shown when Mrs. 
Winnington came sailing up to say — 

' Oh, Mr. Stanniforth, how kind of you to 
send those lovely flowers ! I hope you will 
forgive me for not allowing Edith to bring 
them ; but pink and green, you know ! I have 
such a dreadfully sensitive eye for colour; it is 
quite a misfortune to me ; and I really could 
not let her carry them with that dress on — 
though she was very angry with me about it. 
Weren't you, Edith?' 

And Mrs. Winnington accompanied this 
query with a look which caused her daughter 
to cast all regard for truth to the winds, and 
to answer, 'Yes, mamma,' with the utmost 
promptitude. 

^ Miss Winnington has been telling me that 
she doesn't care for bouquets,' observed Tom. 

' What nonsense ! ' Mrs. Winnington was 
beginning ; but Tom went on — 

' Nor do I, I must say. So we are agreed. 
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I like nothing better than wild flowers my- 
self/ 

^Well, perhaps bouquets are rather stiff; 
still you could hardly walk into a ball-room 
with a bunch of buttercups and daisies in your 
hand. By the by, Mr. Stanniforth, I want to 
tell you how very much interested I was in 
reading your speech of last night. So telling, 
and so perfectly unanswerable ! The poor Home 
Secretary ! I felt quite sorry for him ; though 
I suppose you would say that he deserved it all. 
But I must not keep you from dancing.' 

'I am not going to dance/ answered Tom. 
' That is another point upon which your daughter 
and I are of one mind. We think it is much 
better fun to sit still and look on in such weather 
as this.' 

It was quite the same thing to Mrs. Win- 
nington whether this couple sat still or danced, 
provided that they remained together; so she 
only exclaimed playfully, ' Oh, you shockingly 
lazy people ! ' and passed on in high good- 
humour. 

It would occupy rather too much space to 
record the gradual process by which Mr. Stanni* 
forth had been brought, or had brought himself, 
to the point of paying serious addresses to Edith 
Winnington. When he had been rejected by 
the only woman whom he had ever loved, he 
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had made up his mind, as a natural consequence 
of that disappointment, that he would remain a 
bachelor for the rest of his days ; but since then 
he had seen reason to reconsider his determina- 
tion. His father, who was growing alarmed lest 
the family of Stanniforth should become extinct 
in the zenith of its glory, and its wealth be dis- 
tributed among distant collaterals, urged hiTn 
frequently and piteously to take a wife without 
further loss of time ; Tom himself began to 
think that it was almost his duty to do so ; and 
while he was still wavering — these considera- 
tions alone being not quite weighty enough to 
decide him — came the news of Nellie's engage- 
ment to Philip, which clinched the matter. 
There was, of course, no good reason for its 
doing so, since he had abandoned all idea of 
gaining Nellie's love for himself; but the feeling 
was not, perhaps, an altx)gether unnatural one. 
Thus it came to pass that, when Mrs. Winning- 
ton let him know of her arrival in Park Street 
by an invitation to dinner, he not only accepted 
this hospitality, but came to the conclusion that 
he might do a great deal worse than accept what 
was delicately offered at the same time; and 
from that day forth he set himself to prosecute 
his suit in the intervals of business. The House 
of Commons, the habitual drunkards, and the 
oppressed railway-servants occupied by far the 
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most important place in his thoughts (for her 
was firmly resolved to think no more of Nellie); 
but there still remained to him, under the head 
of relaxation, an hour or two out of every day 
to be devoted to Miss Winnington, whom he 
considered a very nice girl, and much improved 
in manner of late. He was not in love with 
her, and did not attempt to persuade himself 
that he was so ; but he believed that he could 
make her happy, and that, in a comparative 
fashion, she would make him happy too. In- 
deed, so long as there were habitual drunkards 
and other such unfortunates in the land, he was 
not likely to be dependent upon domesticity for 
comparative happiness. 

Mr. Stanniforth, then, became so marked in 
his attentions to the ladies in Park Street that 
Mrs. Winnington, feeling this bird to be well in 
the hand, began to beat the bush in search of 
other and rarer ones, and had fairly good sport 
with a few young peers, until their respective 
mammas turned upon her, and gave her to 
understand that such poaching would not be 
permitted. Edith, for her part, gave Mr. Stan- 
niforth no little encouragement. She had the 
weakness of will innate in her father's family ; 
but she had also, as many weak persons have, a 
considerable power of passive resistance, when 
driven to extremities. Mrs. WinnmgtoTi c^o^A^^l 
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lead her to the water any day with the greatest 
ease ; but it was not quite so certain that she 
could be made to drink. Her present idea was 
to temporise ; and this, she thought, could be 
best accomplished by allowing Mr. Stanniforth 
and others to suppose that she meant to accept 
him. She had measured quite accurately the 
extent of his affection for her, and knew that 
there would be no difficulty at aU in staving off 
his proposal until the end of the session, If^ in 
the meantime, she could use him as a weapon to 
keep other admirers at a distance, there would 
be that much, at all events, gained. And lie 
was really a very pleasant kind of man 4x> have 
for a friend. He knew all sorts of people, and 
could provide anything that was required of him 
at a moment's notice, from a box at one of the 
theatres to places in the ladies' gallery of the 
House of Commons. He had even, upon more 
than one occasion, procured invitations for Mrs. 
Winnington and her daughter from ladies with 
whom they were not upon visiting terms ; though 
this last was a proof of friendship with which 
Edith would willingly have dispensed. 

Nobody, however, need hesitate about asking 
for an invitation for a man ; and that was why, 
after Mrs. Winnington had left Mr. Stanniforth 
and Edith to entertain one another, as already 
related, the latter broke in upon the rhumi 
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which her neighbour was giving of the Prime 
Minister's speech, by saying — 

' You know Lady Cecilia Caroll, don't you ?' 

' Oh, yes ; I know her/ 

* I want you to get me a card for her concert 
on the 5th. Do you think you can manage it ? ' 

' But I thought you told me that you were 
going/ 

' So we are. It was not for myself that 
I wanted the invitation, but for a friend of 
mine, who was here this evening — Mr. Walter 
Brune.' 

' What, young Brune from Broom Leas ? 
Dear me, is he in London ? Well, I'll do what 
I can ; but I rather expect I shall be snubbed. 
Old Lady Cecilia is not the most amiable woman 
in the world, and she prides herself upon never 
crowding her rooms. I was rather surprised at 
her ' 

' At her asking us ? ' 

' No, no, my dear Miss Winnington,' cried 
Tom, who may, nevertheless, have had some 
such thought in his mind when he- checked 
himself; ^I was going to say that I was sur- 
prised at her asking me. Do you very particu- 
larly wish for this invitation ? ' 

' I should have liked Walter to have it. He 
is very fond of music, and I don't think he 
often gets a chance of hearing any •, W\, "^pc^i^ 
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don't trouble yourself, if there is any difficulty 
about it.' 

* He shall have it,' answered Mr. Stanniforth, 
confidently. ^ I can bring pressure to bear upon 
the old lady through her son, who is a red-hot 
Radical, and looks up to me with admiring eyes. 
Will you give me Brune's address, or shall I 
send the card to you ? ' 

' You can send it to me,' answered Edith ; 
* or, rather, you can give it to me the next time 
we meet. And, Mr. Stanniforth, you needn't 
mention it to mamma, please. She — doesn't 
much like the Brunes.' 

' All right ; I won't say a word. Do you 
ever — ahem! — ^hear anything of the Brunes 
now?' 

* I saw Walter to-night for a few minutes. 
I hear of the others through Margaret every 
now and then.' 

' And are they all quite well down there ? 
Miss Brune in the seventh heaven of happi- 
ness, I suppose — that sort of thing,' said Mr, 
Stanniforth, with somewhat exaggerated care- 
lessness. 

' I don't know about that. She did not seem 
to me to be particularly happy when I saw her 
last ; but I suppose she ought to be so. Mr. 
Brune is not much pleased with her engagement 
I believe.' 
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* One could hardly expect him to be pleased, 
young Marescalchi having no money and no 
profession/ said Mr. Stanniforth, who of course 
had heard nothing of Philip's supposed claims to 
Longbourne ; * but that only shows all the more 
that it must have been a love match, don't you 
see?' 

* Did anybody ever suggest that it was any- 
thing else ? ' said Edith, smiling. ' People may 
be in love and yet not be happy, you know. 
How tired I am! I wish it was time to go 
away. Would you mind hunting up mamma, 
and persuading her to move? I shall meet you 
here at luncheon on Sunday, shall I not ? ' 

Mr. Stanniforth said that Lady Travers had 
been kind enough to ask him, and then went oflf 
in search of Mrs. Winnington, as he was told. 

It will now be understood why Walter had 
not been bidden to this Sunday feast. A meet- 
ing between him and Tom Stanniforth might, or 
might not, be awkward ; and as a matter of fact 
Lady Travers had at first fully intended to ask 
him ; but, after witnessing his behaviour in the 
ball-room, she had perceived that he was not 
nearly man of the world enough to be trusted 
in a situation requiring some patience and self- 
control. She liked him none the less for his 
lack of these serviceable qualities; but she dared 
not run the risk of a scene — especially as Lord 
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Travers was accustomed to honour her with his 
company in the middle of the day. 

This last consideration likewise prevented 
her from includiug her mother in the party. 
Lord Travers, who hated a good many people, 
hated his mother-in-law more than his wife, his 
doctor, and his lawyer all put together — which 
was saying a great deal. He had not spoken to 
her for years, and had long ago given orders that 
she was upon no pretence to be admitted 
into his house at any time when there could be 
a possibility of his meeting her. 

Mrs. Winnington was very forgiving about 
it. She went to the large entertainments at 
Travers House, and sent Edith to the small ones, 
saying that one really could not bring oneself to 
cross or contradict poor George, who was such a 
constant sufferer ; but that he held views upon 
religious subjects which she felt that she ought 
not to listen to without a protest ; and therefore 
it was just as- well that they should not often 
meet. Furthermore, she could not quite approve 
of Sunday entertainments for herself, though 
she was far from condemning others who saw 
their way to participating in them. 

It may be taken for granted that this 
orthodox churchwoman was not missed by any 
of those who assembled at Travers House on 
the day in question ; and probably by none of 
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them was her absence less regretted than by the 
daughter whom she had dropped in Park Lane 
on her way back from church. It was not often 
that Edith escaped from her mother's tender 
supervision, and when she did so, she enjoyed 
her liberty to the utmost. She would have 
enjoyed this luncheon-party had it consisted 
entirely of elderly spinsters, instead of being 
composed, as it was, principally of very agree- 
able young men, who vied with one another in 
their eflforts to amuse her. The talk was general, 
and was entertaining enough in its way, and 
there was a great deal of laughter, to which 
Edith contributed her fair share. The old man 
in the wheeled chair, at the other end of the 
table, did not act as a damper upon the spirits 
of the younger people. He had a few friends of 
his own around him, who talked to him about 
racing and the prospects of the moors — ^for he 
had been a great sportsman in days gone by — 
and he took not the slightest notice of his wife's 
guests. 

* Here is your card,' said Tom Stanniforth, 
when limcheon was over and he had an opporr 
tunity of speaking to Edith in private. 

* Oh, thank you! ' she answered gratefully, 
taking the envelope and slipping it into her 
pocket. ' I hope you didn't have a great deal of 
trouble in getting it.' 
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' There would be no pleasure in obliging a 
friend, if it did not cost one a little trouble to 
do so/ answered Mr. Stanniforth, who indeed 
had carried his point after an interview with Lady 
Cecilia which had been almost too much even 
for his indomitable good -temper. ' It is to be a 
very good concert, I am told, if Brune cares for 
that kind of thing. I didn't fancy he was 
musical.' 

Edith looked rather guilty for a moment, but 
recovered herself quickly. * I don't know that 
he is exactly musical,' she replied ; * but he likes 
music ; all the Brunes do. Nellie delights in 
in it.' 

' Does she ? Perhaps that was one of the 
things that attracted her to young Marescalchi, 
who is going to be the great singer of the day, I 
hear. When is he expected back from Italy? * 

* I don't know. Mr. Stanniforth, you saw a 
great deal of Nellie at one time ; I wish you 
would tell me whether she really cares for 
Philip, or not.' 

* Now, my dear Miss Winnington, is it likely 
that I should know that, if you don't ? Have 
you any reason for doubting it ? ' 

* Yes, I have a reason ; but it is only a sort 
of a kind of a reason ; and Nellie never telk me 
anything. I thought perhaps she might have 
been more communicative with, you.' 
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* Oh dear, no ! Miss Brune never liked me, I 
am sorry to say. Have you heard the rumour 
that there is a split in the Ministry ? ' 

* Yes ; you told me. At least, I don't quite 
remember ; but I shall read all about it in the 
Observer when I go home, I dare say. I never 
can take an interest in politics, and I daren't open 
my lips when people get upon these subjects, 
lest I should display my appalling ignorance.' 

* I am afraid I must often have bored you 
beyond endurance,' said Mr. Stanniforth with 
tardy compunction. 

^ By telling me of all those wonderful 
schemes of yours ? Oh, no ; you have not 
bored me ; only I cannot always make out what 
it is all about. Now, Nellie takes the greatest 
interest in everything of that kind, and has the 
whole Act or Bill, or whatever you call it, at 
her fingers' ends in no time. She was quite 
excited over that Anti- Vaccination Bill that you 
used to talk about — ^no ; not anti- vaccination. 
What was it ? ' 

' The anti- vivisection measure ? ' suggested 
Tom wonderingly. The pertinacity with which 
Miss Winnington recurred to Nellie's name 
puzzled and rather annoyed him. He did not 
want to talk about Nellie; nor was it agreeable 
to him to hear comparisons drawn between the 
girl whom he wished and the one whom he 
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intended to marry. ^ I find that all the ladies 
are with me upon the subject of vivisection/ he 
began, by way of gently leading the conversation 
towards generaUties. 

But Miss Winnington was not to be baffled. 
* Nellie certainly would be,' said she ; ' for she 
is so devoted to all animals — horses and dogs 
especially. I never heard the true history of 
that escape of hers out hunting. Wasn't it you 
who picked her up, and dressed her wounds, and 
set her upon your own beast ? ' 

It was in this wily manner that Mr. Stanni- 
forth was lured into the beginning of a dialogue 
long before the end of which Edith had found 
out all that she had wanted to do, and knew as 
well as if she had been told it in so many words 
that her companion's heart was no longer his 
own to dispose of. For more reasons than one, 
the discovery gave her a good deal of satisfiic- 
tion ; and she determined to use it for her own 
purposes, feeling no scruple in so doing. For 
what business has a man to be paj^ng court to 
one lady when he is manifestly and ridiculously 
in love with another? Edith had no manner of 
doubt but that her admirer would throw her 
over ruthlessly, if Nellie were free and willing 
to accept his hand ; and that, thought she, was a 
game at which two could play. 

Before she went away, she found out Walter's 
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address from her sister, and posted the card 
which had been given to her for him, writing 
the initials E. W. in the corner of the envelope 
in order to prevent misconceptions. It was quite 
possible that Walter, who knew so little of 
London life, might be surprised at receiving an 
invitation from a total stranger, and might have 
the stupidity to decline it. 

As for Tom Stanniforth, he left Travers 
House, that afternoon, more disposed to be in 
love with Edith than he had ever been before. 
He was astonished to find how much he had 
enjoyed talking to her, and how quickly the 
time had passed. She had been lively, she had 
been loquacious, she had actually, once or twice, 
been amusing. And she really was a good girl. 
How kindly and pleasantly she had spoken about 
Nellie ! and how very seldom it is that you hear 
one woman praise another in that hearty and 
unreserved way ! The poor man is hardly to be 
blamed if he fancied that it was the sunshine of 
his presence that had caused this shrinking 
flower to expand so charmingly, and he should 
surely be praised in that he resolved, for the 
hundred-and-fiftieth time, to think thenceforward 
more, of her and less of Nellie. 

It was a few days after this that Walter 
thought the time had come for him to call upon 
Lady Travers, whom he was fortunate enough 
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to find sipping her afternoon cup of tea alone, 
and who began to laugh as soon as she saw 
him. 

^ Now I do wonder what you are laughing 
at/ said he rather crossly. 

* I am laughing at you, Walter,' ^she an- 
swered; ' so now you know.' 

Walter sat down, and looked indignant notes 
of interrogation. 

* Don't you think you are very funny ? ' asked 
Lady Travers, still laughing. 

* I think you are making fun of me, if that's 
what you mean.' 

'No, I am not; but why do you march into 
the room in that defiant way, looking as if you 
were not to be trifled with and wouldn't stand 
any nonsense? ' 

' I suppose I look as I feel,' replied Walter, 
curtly. 

* But you really must not feel like that. Of 
course, if you choose to go at things in a 
hammer-and-tongs style, and demand a plain 
Yes or No to every question, you will get your 
answer. You will get a plain No, if that will 
do for you. If you want the answer to be Yes, 
you must try to be a little more humble.' 

' Lady Travers, I will be as humble as you 
please ; I am ready to kneel down in the dust before 
her. But I won't be played fast and loose with; 
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I won't be flirted with for a season and then 
pushed on one side and told that I ought to feel 
very thankful for having been admitted into the 
society of my betters. Either Edith loves me, 
or she doesn't. If she doesn't, well and good; I 
have no right to complain. But if she does, I 
think she ought to say so.' 

' I have had to do with a good many dense 
and obstinate people,' remarked Lady Travers ; 
' but never yet have I met your equal. I am 
not at all sure that I should not do more wisely 
to send you away and encourage Edith to marry 
some decent old man with plenty of money, 
who would buy pretty things for her and get on 
well with my mother. By the way, my mother 
is laid up with the gout again.' 

Walter said he was sorry to hear it. 

' Yes; I thought you would be sorry. You 
will not have the pleasure of meeting her for 
some time now; and I suppose I shall have to 
act as Edith's chaperon.' 

At this Walter grinned ; but presently heaved 
a deep sigh. * It doesn't make much difference 
to me,' he said despondently ; * I don't live in 
your world. She sent me this,' he added, pulling 
an envelope out of his pocket. *It's an invita- 
tion to a concert from a Lady Somebody Some- 
thing, whom I never heard of. I've a great 
mind not to go.' 
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* I wouldn't go, if I were you,' said Lady 
Travers, calmly. * I would display a proper 
spirit by remaining away, and sulking like a 
great baby, and showing Edith how stupid it 
was of her to move heaven and earth to get an 
invitation for you which has been refused to 
hundreds of people. That is the way to make 
yourself appreciated at your right value/ 

Walter lifted both his hands to his head and 
rumpled his hair despairingly. ' What are you 
driving at?' he asked. * What would you have 
me do?' 

' I would have you remember that it was not 
Edith who enticed you out of your seclusion. 
You have no right to stalk up to her looking 
like an angry turkey cock, and ask " Why did you 
send for me, if you have nothing to say to me? " 
You might also remember that you are not yet 
in a position to marry.' 

' I admit all that,' answered Walter ; ' and if 
you tell me that 1 have no right to think of 
marrjnug Edith, 1 shall not contradict you. 
The only right that I do claim is that of being 
told whether I am to hope or not. I care for 
Edith a great deal too much to enjoy the chance 
of an occasional flirtation with her on the sly. 
I would rather never see her at all than be 
allowed, as a great favour, to see her sometimes 
in that way.' : 
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* If I were not the most patient woman alive/ 
cried Lady Travers, ^ I should wash my hands 
of you. You are impracticable ! You ought to 
understand that it is not always possible to state 
things in such very plain terms as you seem to 
require. But I am exceedingly patient ; and I 
don't wish Edith to be as unhappy as — as some 
people are who marry for position and wealth. 
You must be aware that that is the sort of 
marriage which she will be forced to make, unless 
somebody holds out a helping hand to save her. 
Now, you know, Walter, I like you very much, 
in spite of your bad manners, and I should be 
delighted to do anything that I could to oblige 
you ; but you won't mind my saying that it was 
not out of pure affection for you that I took the 
trouble to discover where you lived and to drag 
you into society by the hair of your head. I 
thought that you and I could save Edith between 
us ; and I think so still — ^though you are most 
discouraging. How am I to make you under- 
stand things ? Try to imagine yourself in Edith's 
place — ^frightened to death of somebody whom we 
need not name, in daily peril of receiving an offer 
which you could hardly dare to|refiise, miserably 
unhappy at home, and longing above all things 
to escape from it — don't you think you would" 
feel as if it was not much use to fight against' 
fete ? But if you knew that there was e>oix\ft crcL<^ 
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who cared for you a great deal, and that he was 
content to wait patiently for better times and 
trusted to you to be patient too, and if you could 
see his face, from time to time, to give you a dose 
of courage — then, perhaps you would be able to 
go on fighting.' 

* Ah ! but will she be content to wwt 
patiently ? ' 

^ That depends very much upon you, I should 
think. I can't say whether she would or not ; 
but I am afraid she might not, if you were rough 
with her and frightened her. You don't know, 
and you are a great deal too stupid, my poor 
Walter, to take in, how brave and how cowardly 
women can be. You yourself, I suppose, are 
afraid of nothing. Y'^ou would like to settle all 
difficulties, literally and metaphorically, with 
your fists. But we don't fight with those 
weapons, you see, and they would be of no use 
at all to you here. If you must fight, fight in 
another sense. Fight your way up in the world: 
that is what I should do, if I were a man. I 
should make up my mind that I would be a 
partner inBoulger's bank, for instance.' 

' That is easy to say,' observed Walter. 

' And if it is not easy to do, let it be done 
with difficulty! ' cried Lady Travers intrepidly. 
'A man can have anything in the world that 
he wants, if he will only determine to have it- 
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Look at Napoleon ; look at Washington; and — 
and ' 

'And Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of 
London/ said Walter, laughing. ' Well, if try- 
ing is any good. Til try; you may be sure of 
that. And, Lady Travers, you'll let me see her 
as often as you can, won't you ? ' 

* Yes ; but not too often. And you are not 
to take ^things too much for granted, please, or 
to expect her to throw herself into your arms, 
or to look black when she talks to another man.* 

All these injunctions Walter promised that 
he would faithfully observe ; and so, after a little 
more good advice, he was dismissed. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

^ PECCAVI ! ' 

Maegaret Stanneforth was sitting in the 
library at Longbourne, enjoying the repose of 
solitude and of a lovely June afternoon. She 
was enjoying these things, that is, as far as it 
was possible to her to do so ; for, unluckily 
for her, she was not one of those people who 
are good company for themselves. In order 
thoroughly to appreciate the charm of being 
alone, persons of her temperament must be very 
happy or very much the reverse ; and at this 
time she was neither the one nor the other. 
She had, moreover, various causes for dis- 
quietude and anxiety, and these were apt to 
rise up before her in dismal array when she 
had nothing else to do than to think about 
them. Philip's letters had of late been few and 
short ; it was only too clear that things were 
not turning out in accordance with his wishes ; 
and what was worse than this was that Nellie 
appeared, most unreasonably, to cherish a grudge 
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gainst him on account of the course which he had 
seen fit to pursue, and persistently changed the 
subject when his name was mentioned. It was 
chiefly on Philip's behalf that Margaret felt ill 
at ease ; but there was another small matter 
which disturbed her peace a good deal in these 
days, and which was certainly not among the 
annoyances to which any one would have sup- 
posed her likely to be liable. 

'Exceeding her income! — exceeding fifteen 
thousand five hundred a year ! ' exclaimed old 
Mr, Stanniforth, when Hugh journeyed to Man- 
chester for the express purpose of making a 
singular communication to him. ' Then all I 
can say is that she must have a nest of first-class 
robbers under her roof ! ' 

The old gentleman had, however, made no 
great difficulty about authorising his co-executor 
to sell out certain securities ; and in this man- 
ner the cost of Mrs. Winnington's residence 
and entertainments in Park Street had been 
defirayed. 

Given a proportionate style of living it is not 
much more difficult to exceed fifteen thousand 
than fifteen hundred a year ; and poor Margaret's 
financial talents were of the slenderest order. 
During the first days of her wealth, when it had 
seemed to her that her income was practically 
boundlei^, she had responded liberalVy \.o ^n^t^ 
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appeal for charity that had been made to her, 
and she would not now reduce subscriptions 
which were really out of all keeping with her 
resources. Later on, the charity which begins 
at home had been forcibly brought to her notice 
by her mother, who knew how far money would 
go, if any one did, but who not unjustifiably 
argued that Margaret was quite the richest 
woman of her acquaintance. The expense of 
living at Longbourne this economist assessed at 
about one-third of her daughter's income, leaving 
a balance of at least 9,000Z. per annum to be 
devoted to the relief of the deserving. As a 
matter of fact, Longbourne cost Mrs. Stanni- 
forth very nearly double the sum assigned 
thereto by her mother ; and when to this was 
added the maintenance of such very expensive 
persons as Mrs. Winnington herself and Philip 
Marescalchi had become, it will be seen that not 
much margin was left for unforeseen calls. 

So it came about that Margaret, instead of 
laying by money, often found herself pinched 
for the want of it ; and this it was that caused 
her pangs of self-reproach, and, among other 
things, made solitude distasteful to her. She 
moved about the room restlessly, wondering — as 
she had so often done in the course of her rather 
unhappy life — why responsibilities which she 
was utterly incapable of exercising should have 
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been cast upon her, and whether, upon the 
"whole, it would not have been a great deal 
better for everybody if she had never been bom. 

* I wish somebody would come and see me/ 
she thought; *I wish Hugh would come. And, 
oh ! how I wish Philip would come back ! ' 

She was standing by the window when she 
uttered this last aspiration aloud, and hardly 
had she done so when her eye was attracted by 
a slowly-moving black object which was ad- 
vancing far away across the sunny expanse of 
the park. This, by degrees, took the distinct 
shape of one of the ramshackle flys from Cray- 
minster station, and as it drew nearer it became 
evident that there was luggage upon the box. 
Then Margaret drew in her breath, while her 
face lighted up with joyous surprise ; for who 
but one person could be driving up to Long- 
bourne provided with two large portmanteaux 
and a hat-box? 

All doubt was soon at an end. The fly 
rolled up over the gravel, and stopped at the 
door ; a dusty traveller descended ; and in 
another minute Mr. Marescalchi was in Mar- 
garet's arms. Philip wore a rueful countenance. 
When the first inarticulate sounds of welcome 
and salutation had been interchanged, he dropped 
down upon a sofa, made gestures intended to 
simulate the rending of his clothes and the 
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heaping of dust upon his head, and began in a 
lamentable voice : — 

' Where's the fatted calf, Meg? Send for the 
ring and the new garment, and let us eat, drink, 
and be merry. Walk up, ladies and gentlemen ! 
walk up, and see the show. Here's your fine 
old genuine prodigal ; there's no deception. 
I've wasted my substance in a far country, I've 
lived among — well, we won't push the parallel 
too far. Meg, I have come . home to confess my 
sins. I am no more worthy ' 

Margaret laid her hand upon his lips. 
'Hush!' she said. *I don't like to hear you 
make fun of the Bible.' 

* Fun — I make fun ! ' groaned Philip. ' Oh 
dear, oh dear ! you little know how far I am 
from being in a jocose humour. I am trying to 
stave off the evil moment, that's all.' 

* There can be no evil moments now that you 
have come back to me safe and sound,* said 
Margaret quickly. 

' Yes ; that's the proper spirit in which to 
receive the prodigal. And yet the evil moment 
has to be got through. I have made a mess of 
it, Meg — a thorough, complete, and satisfactory 
mess of it. I was within a hair's breadth of 
being the owner of Longboume ; but the laws 
of England, which look favourably upon the 
splitting of hairs, won't allow of their being 
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swept away altogether ; and so I am landless 
and nameless, and my parents were never man 
and wife, because they forgot that the UnipEi 
Jack was flying within a stone's throw of th^ 
church in which they were married. ' 

Philip then related how and why he had 
failed to attain the object of his journey to 
Florence, and basked for a while in the warmth 
of affectionate sympathy. 

'I do think it is most abominably unjust,^ 
exclaimed Margaret. 'What more can people 
do than be married in church ? As if a mere 
contract made in a Consul's office could be as 
important as that ! Tom Stanniforth, who is so 
fond of taking up other people's grievances, 
ought really to bring this one before Parlia- 
ment.' 

; ' On public grounds, I dare say it might be a 
good thing if he did. As far as I am personally 
concerned, no amount of Tom Stanniforths or 
Acts of Parliament could help me. I am a 
failure, Meg ; and, what is worse, I have made 
myself into a ludicrous failure. Do you know 
that for some time I was strongly tempted to 
disappear and never let you hear of me again ? ' 

'Oh, Phnip!' 

' But I thought better of it, you see. The 
prodigal, you know, thought better of it when his 
money. w^.s all gone, and it came to be a case of 
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husks or starvation. But I don't suppose that 
he put things to himself in that coarse way. I 
should imagine, judging from analogy, that what 
he said to himself was something more like this : 
" What an ungrateful brute I am ! Here have I 
been receiving every imaginable kindness all my 
life, and scarcely troubling myself to say thank 
you for it, thinking of nothing and caring for 
nothing but my own gratification — ^and now I 
have my reward ! I am ashamed of myself and 
disgusted with myself. I can't undo the past ; 
but I will go home and cry peccavi ; and then, if 
my father chooses to turn me out of doors, let 
him do it. I shall not complain." So he packs 
his portmanteau, and pays his hotel bill^ and off 
he goes to the station without saying a word to 
anybody, and — ^and — ^here he is, wishing very 
much to make a clean breast of it, but in oh ! 
such an awful funk that he doesn't know how to 
begin.' 

' Am I so formidable ? ' said Margaret, snuling 
and giving Philip's hand an encouraging squeeze. 
* My dear boy, if you have anything unpleasant 
to tell me, tell it me at once ; and don't think 
that I shall scold you. I am a great deal too 
bad myself to condemn my neighbours. The 
only way in which you could really pain me 
would be to conceal your troubles from me ; 
and that you have never done in your life.' 
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^ Ah, Meg ; it is just what I have done. I 
don't want to make excuses for myself ; but I 
can't help thinking that it is more difficult to me 
to be honest than to most people, Walter, now, 
couldn't tell a lie to save his life ; if he did, he 
would get so red and look so guUty that it 
wouldn't be of the slightest service to him. But 
I don't suffer in that way. I can tell a lie with 
the utmost facility ; and that, I suppose, is why 
I have been telling you lies of a more or less 
direct kind ever since I can remember.' 

* Oh, don't say that ! ' exclaimed Margaret. 

'You had better not tempt me,' answered 
Philip, with a rather bitter laugh, 'or I may 
take you at your word. My poor, dear old Meg, 
I could go on throwing dust in your eyes to the 
end of the chapter; but I won't. I want to 
turn over a new leaf — upon my soul and honour, 
I do ! Only, before I can do that, I must 
swallow a dose of nauseous physic ; and if you 
only knew how I hate the idea of raising it to 
my lips, you would beware of interrupting me. 
Now, don't say a word ; I am going to drink.* 
Philip made a gulp and a grimace, and then said, 
very quickly : ' What Kenyon told you was true. 
I was married for rather more than a year ; and 
all last winter I lived with my wife in Conduit 
Street, where she died only a few months ago. 
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She was a girl from a pastrycook's shop in 
Oxford.' 

Margaret turned very white ; but she did 
not remove her hand from Philip's shoulder, 
where she had laid it when she sat down beside 
him on the sofa. 

* Oh, how did it happen ? ' she exclaimed. ' I 
am sure it was all her fault.' 

In the midst of all his discomfort and humilia- 
tion Philip could not repress a short laugh. ' No, 
it was not her fault,' he answered. ^ She was as 
good a little woman as ever breathed ; and — 
well, I was very fond of her.' 

'Fonder than of Nellie ?' asked Margaret 
hastily. 

' No ; not nearly so fond. At least, I believe 
not — I can't tell. Will you have the whole 
truth? / don^t remember. Oh, dear me!' 
exclaimed Philip, bursting out laughing, * when 
I do go in for telling the truth, I believe there's 
no one like me. I wonder how many men there 
are living in this world of weathercocks who 
would have dared to say such a thing as that ! ' 

It certainly was not very wise to say such 
things to Margaret. She tried to look as if she 
was not pained and shocked, but made an in- 
different success of the attempt. 

'I don't wonder that you did not let me 
know about it at first/ she said. ' Of course 
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you could not let me know, and it is not telling 
an untruth to remain silent. Perhaps, for 
everybody's sake, it was kinder to remain silent 
for a time. . I can see how it was ; you intended 
to enlighten me, and then you put off, and put 
off, as one does. Wasn't that it ? ' 

* I was having her educated and made pre- 
sentable,' answered Philip. He perfectly under- 
stood that Margaret was arguing with herself 
quite as much as she was making excuses for 
him ; and it did not appear to him that she was 
likely to get the best of the argument. He 
would almost rather have been reproached a 
little. 

' Poor thing ! ' Margaret said presently. 

' Yes, 3^ou may say " Poor thing ! " now, 
without a mental reservation. I wonder how it 
would have been had she been stUl living, and 
I had brought her down here to introduce her 
to you. She used to talk about " beyaviour ; '* 
and if Mrs. Winnington had snubbed her, it is 
more than probable that she would have burst 
out crying in public. Would you have said, 
"Poor thing!" then? No; you would have 
said, " Vulgar little wretch ! " ' 

* I hope I should not.' 

'Wouldn't you? You would have thought 
it, though ; and so should I, perhaps. I was 
awfully unhappy when I thought that she wa«» 

g3 
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going to die ; I don't know when I have been 
so unhappy in my life. But as soon as she was 
gone I began to see that whatever is is right. 
Tell me now — ^because I should like to know 
what you really think about it — ^was that human 
nature, or was it only my nature ? ' 

' Oh, don't ! ' exclaimed Margaret. She did 
not at all understand Philip's whimsical pleasure 
in sneering at himself; nor could she guess that 
it was in this manner that he was accustomed 
to answer conscience and still the pangs of 
remorse. 

There was a long silence, which Margaret 
broke by asking, ' Was hers a sudden death ? ' 

And then Philip, taking up a different tone, 
related how he had lost first his baby, and 
afterwards his wife, and spoke upon both sub- 
jects with so much real feeling that he was quite 
forgiven long before he had ceased. 

* I suppose you have not told Nellie any- 
thing about this yet ? ' said Margaret. 

' Gracious goodness ! no. Must I confess 
my sins to more than one person ? ' 

' But, Philip, I don't think that there has 
been any sin. You have said the worst of 
yourself that possibly could be said ; and I feel 
sure that, if you had chosen, you might have 
made things sound very differently. One can- 
not call it wrong to make a foolish marriage.' 
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* In my case, perhaps, hereditary instuicts 
may be pleaded as an extenuation of the offence/ 

* Only I do think it would be wrong to conceal 
it from Nellie. If she loves you, she will cer- 
tainly pardon you ; but it might not be so easy 
for her to forgive, if she were to hear the story 
from somebody else.' 

' Such as that admirable creature Colonel 
Kenyon, for instance. Ill tell her then ; though 
I verily believe that, if I take many more steps 
in the path of righteousness, my hair will turn 
white in a single night, as Bonivard's didn't.' 

* At all events,' said Margaret cheerfully, 
^ you have got through your confession in one 
quarter ; and you see it has not been so very 
terrible, after all.' 

* Oh, but excuse me ; I haven't got through 
it. The worst is still to come.' 

* The worst ! ' echoed Margaret in dismay. 
Philip nodded. ' I told you about my friend 

Signora Tommasini, didn't I ? ' 

'Yes — well? — oh, you surely cannot mean 



' That I have married Signora Tommasini ? * 
asked Philip, going off into a peal of laughter ; 
for Margaret's face of consternation tickled him 
irresistibly. ' No ; it isn't quite so bad as that. 
It's bad enough, though,' he added, becoming 
suddenly sobered ; * I owe her a lot of money.' 
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Margaret drew a long breath. ' If that is 
all! ' said she. 

*0h! that is all. You don't know how 
much it is, though.' 

* However much it may be, we will manage 
to pay her,' said Margaret briskly. 

* This is dreadful! Why don't you call me 
names ? Why do you heap coals of fire upon 
my head? It's — ^well, it's five thousand pounds.' 

Philip was staring intently at the ground 
when he made this startling disclosure, and he 
consequently did not see how Margaret's face 
fell. Her voice was quite steady and cheerful 
as she answered :— - 

'Five thousand pounds will not ruin me. 

But how did you ^Never mind, though, if 

you would rather not tell me. It is of no 
consequence.' 

' Meg, you are too good for this wicked 
world. Of course I will tell you. It isn't very 
creditable, but you will hardly expect it to be 
that. I took to gambling for a time^— Heaven 
knows why ; I don't ! — and I had a run of the 
most fearful luck ; and the long and short of it 
was that I found myself all that sum to the bad, 
and I couldn't pay. The woman tempted me, 
and— I mean this good Signora Tommasini, 
who is very nearly as foolish as you are, ofifered 
to save me firom disgrace and ruin, and I wasn't 
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60 rude as to make her speak twice before I 
replied. She said I was to pay her back when 
I became a great singer and was earning a great 
salary ; but ' 

* You could not remain under such an obli- 
gation to a stranger/ interrupted Margaret 
quickly. 

' Ah ! there it is. And yet I must be under 
an obligation to somebody.' 

' There can be no question of obligations 
between us, Philip. I simply do for you what 
you would do for me if our positions were 
reversed. I only wish you had applied to me, 
instead of to her, in the first instance. But it 
was very kind of her. I think I should like to 
know that Signora Tommasini.' 

* I am not quite sure that you would ; she is 
hardly in your line. But she is a dear, good 
old thing, all the same ; and she has never 
breathed a syllable about repayment, though I 
dare say she wants the money as much as any- 
body else. The first thing that I thought of 
when I read those useless signatures in the 
register at Sant' Onofrio was that I should be 
able to wipe out my debt ; but that was not to 
be, and ever since then I have been unable to 
sleep at nights for thinking of it.' 

' Why did you not write and tell me ? ' 
asked Margaret reproachfully. * You ought to 
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have known that I should never think twice 
about giving you anything that you wanted, so 
long as I had it to give/ 

* I did know it ; but it was a case of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, you see ; and, little as you 
might suppose it, Meg, I have still some feelings 
of shame left. I couldn't bring myself to ask 
you for more money ; so I lay awake, and 
brooded over my sins. I suppose that nobody 
can come to a realising sense of what a sinner 
he is until he takes to lying awake at nights. It 
was that lying awake that showed me how 
abominably I had behaved to you, and how I 
had deceived you ; and at last I could stand it 
no longer. I resolved that I would strike while 
the iron was hot, come straight home, and tell 
you all about — about the other thing, you know. 
And, having resolved upon that, it seemed best 
to make a full confession of everything — as I 
have done.' 

Thus far, as regarded essentials, Philip's 
veracity had been unimpeachable ; but he had 
been guilty of a slight suppression of truth in 
attributing his hurried departure from Florence 
to the stings of an awakened conscience alone. 
His suspicions with regard to the Signora had 
deepened into something very like certainty as 
the days had gone on. He had found himself 
more and more under her sway. Her 
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good-humoured, authoritative trick of ordering 
him to do this and that had extended itself to 
matters of the smallest detail, and, favoured by 
his indolence as well as by his sense of obliga- 
tion, had reached such a pitch that at last he 
felt that he could hardly call his soul his own. 
It seemed to him that he was in some sense the 
Signora's property, and she treated him as if he 
were so in every sense. Matters came to a 
climax one evening when he was driving back 
from the theatre with her, and when she asked 
him in so many words whether he did not think 
that it was much better for some men to marry 
women older than themselves. The wretched 
Philip stammered out an incoherent reply, 
shrank back into his corner of the carriage in 
mortal terror, and, as soon as he reached the 
hotel, rushed upstairs, packed his belongings, 
and fled the country precipitately. Such alarm 
may seem a little exaggerated, but probably Philip 
understood the danger of the situation better than 
anybody else could do. He believed that the 
Signora was capable of ordering him to marry 
her, and he knew that, under sufficient stress, 
he was capable of consenting to anything. 

The wisdom of the step which he had taken 
was at any rate amply justified by the event, 
when he found himself sitting, with all his sins 
confessed and forgiven, and his troubles as good 
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as over. Margaret's pardon had been so readily 
accorded that he was encouraged to hope well 
of his approaching interview with Nellie, albeit 
much disinclined to walk over to Broona Leas 
forthwith, as he was urged to do. 

' Mightn't I have a night's rest first ? ' he 
pleaded. 

* You will rest so much better when you 
have done your duty. Why put off till to- 
morrow what might be done to-day ? ' 

t Why do to-day what might be put off till 
to-morrow ? However, if I must, I must/ 

Philip got up, sighed, and moved towards 
the door ; but before he reached it, it was 
thrown open, and Miss Brune herself walked 
in. 

Margaret and Philip exchanged quick 
glances of dismay ; but the former was equal to 
the occasion. She stepped forward, and kissed 
Nellie, who had stopped short, with a cry of 
surprise, on recognising the new arrival, and 
— ' Here is somebody,' said she, ' whom you 
would rather see than me, I think. I have 
some letters to write, and I am going to the 
drawing-room to write them. You can send 
for me when you want me — or I should rather 
say if you want me.' 

But Nellie had seized Margaret by the arm, 
and retained a firm grip of it. ' Please do not 
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go away, Mrs. Stanniforth/ she said. * It was 
to see you that I came. I have had some very 
disagreeable news.' 

And then she looked pointedly at Philip, 
with whom she had not shaken hands, and who 
promptly made a move in the direction of the 
door. I'll go,' he said ; ' only will you tell me 
one thing first : does this disagreeable news 
relate in any way to me ? ' 

NeUie turned her eyes upon him. He did 
not look at all like a whipped hound, as he 
ought to have done. His face wore a slight 
smile, a faint expression of curiosity, which may 
have been genuine or assumed, but which in 
either case would have sufficed to harden her 
heart against him. ' Yes, it does,' she answered 
shortly. 

Margaret glanced apprehensively fi:om one 
to the other, and caught the girl by both hands. 
* Oh, Nellie ! ' she exclaimed, * I think we know 
it all already. It's about somebody who — ^who 
is dead, is it not? And Philip has come back 
on purpose to tell you everything, and to say 
how sorry he is. You won't judge him until 
you have heard him, will you ? ' 

* He can have nothing to say that I should 
care to hear,' answered Nellie ; * and I dare say 
he will be glad that somebody else has spared 
him the trouble of an explanation.' 
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* I have my dear friend Colonel Kenyon to 
tliank for this/ muttered Philip. 

* It was Walter who wrote to me,' said 
Nellie, ' if that makes any difference. I came 
here to tell Mrs. Stanniforth that of course our 
engagement must be at an end. There is 
nothing more to be said that I know of.' 

But Margaret thought that there was a great 
deal more to be said. * Dear Nellie,' she began, 
* don't be hasty. It is quite natural that you 
should be angry ' 

* I am not angry at all ; it is not worth being 
angry about,' declared Nellie, who was very 
angry indeed. * I am glad I found out in time, 
that is all.' 

' He was just going to Broom Leas to teU 
you.' 

' Because he could not help himself. He 
told you why he had gone to Florence when he 
could not conceal it any longer.' 

* That has all come to nothing,' said Mar- 
garet quickly. 

* Of course it has come to nothing ; I did 
not believe the story for a moment. And now 
the engagement to which I ought never to have 
consented has come to nothing too. I hope I 
shall never hear the subject mentioned again in 
my life.' 

Margaret was still holding Nellie's hands, as 
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if in that way she could obtain control over a 
will stronger than her own. She threw an 
imploring glance at Philip, who was leaning 
back against the mantel-piece, with his hands in 
his pockets, and who merely raised his eyebrows, 
drew down the corners of his mouth, and 
shrugged his shoulders in answer to her appeal. 
It was evident that, he had no intention of 
fighting his own battle ; so she had to go on 
fighting it for him. 

' Nellie,' she pleaded, ' we must all forgive 
sometimes. I know you have a great deal to 
forgive ; but for. your own sake, as well as his, 
you must try.' 

^ Oh,' answered Nellie, with a short laugh, ' I 
shall be able to forgive him without trying very 
much. There are some people to whom one 
forgives anything and everything, because ' 

* Because one loves them,' broke in Margaret 
eagerly. 

* No ; because But I won't say what 

I was going to say ; and I won't pretend that I 
can quite forgive Philip yet. It is not so easy to 
forgive an insult as an injury. If only I can 
avoid seeing him for a few months, I have no 
doubt I shall be able to like him again as well as 
I ever did.' 

' Oh, Nellie ! ' murmured Margaret, with her 
eyes full of tears. 
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' Dear Mrs. Stanniforth, don't cry ! ' Ex- 
claimed the girl, softening suddenly ; ' he is not 
worth it — I mean we are not worth it ; and I 
can't bear to hurt you. I haven't been quite 
honest about this ; I should have broken off the 
engagement in any case. Perhaps, as you say, I 
should have forgiven Philip at once, if I had loved 
him ; but I don't love him, and I never have. I 
did try — no one knows how I tried — ^but I was 
perfectly miserable the whole time ; and it was 
such a relief when he went away ! I knew then 
that I never could really marry him ; and I sup- 
pose that I ought to have said so. This morning 
when Walter's letter came, I felt as if I had 
been reprieved from a sentence of death. You 
see how impossible it would have been for me 
to do as you wished.' 

This was not very pleasant hearing for our 
irresistible friend in the background, who had 
been a great deal more mortified and crest- 
fallen throughout than he had chosen to ap- 
pear. 

' After that,' said he, 'I think the best thing 
I can do is to retire gracefully.' And he was 
out of the room before Margaret could say a 
word to stop him. 

' How glad I am he is gone ! ' exclaimed 
Nellie. 

But Margaret sighed, ' Poor Philip ! oh, 
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poor fellow ! It was cruel of you to speak of 
him like that when he was still in the room.' 

To this Nellie made no reply ; and indeed it 
must be confessed that, during the remainder of 
the interview between the two ladies, the 
younger displayed a great deal more forbearance 
than did the elder. To be magnanimous was, 
perhaps, easier for Nellie, who had an excellent 
case, than for Margaret, who had no case at all ; 
but it is somewhat trying to a proud and quick- 
tempered girl that her magnanimity should meet 
with no recognition. More than once Nellie 
was 4ipon the point of making a sharp retort ; 
but she bit her lips and kept silence, knowing 
how severie was the disappointment which had 
fallen upon the kindest of her friends, and 
feeling that her own conduct in this matter had 
not been quite as straightforward as it might 
have been. 

* What can I say ? ' she exclaimed at length. 
* I think Philip insulted me by coming straight 
down here from his wife's deathbed, and asking 
me to marry him ; I suppose anybody would 
consider that an insult. But I don't want to 
convince you that he has behaved badly ; and 
I'm' afraid you can't convince me that he has 
not. The best way is to say no more about it. 
Even if Philip had been able to prove to us that 
all this was a calumny, and that he had never 
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bad a wife, I still could not have married him. 
I understand now that I never could have cared 
for him as one ought to care for one's husband.' 

' It is rather hard upon him that you should 
not have found that out before you accepted him/ 
said Margaret. 

Nellie did not remind her critic of the doubts 
which had been made light of in that very room 
at the time alluded to, nor did she quote certain 
words of Margaret's which remained very vividly 
in her memory. ' I am quite willing to take 
my share of the blame, if there is to be any 
blame,' she said humbly; * but if I had consulted 
you, you could not have advised me to do any- 
thing else than break off the engagement, now 
that I know for certain that I don't love him.' 

This was unanswerable, and Margaret felt it 
to be so; yet she was not altogether silenced. 
She went on fighting, though she knew that the 
battle was lost ; and Nellie listened patiently 
and sadly. There came a moment when the two 
women were very near quarrelling for the first 
time in their lives ; but that passed away. One 
of them was too sweet-tempered to allow matters 
to come to such extremities, and the other was 
too keenly alive to the pity of their falling out 
over so unworthy an object. They parted at 
last with tears and embraces, but with a cloud 
between them of which both were conscious. 
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The cause of the strife, meanwhile, was 
walking about the garden, trying to pluck up 
his spirits, which declined to answer to the spur. 
He could not brave the thing out. If Nellie had 
wished to punish him, she had discovered the 
right way to do so. The loss of her love was a 
real misfortune to him, but for the moment the 
loss of her respect seemed an infinitely greater 
one. It had often happened to him to speak and 
think of himself contemptuously ; but that was 
a very different thing from hearing himself con- 
temptuously spoken of by others. Nellie had 
told him in the plainest of language that she 
despised him ; and he could not help seeing that 
Margaret, without being herself in the least aware 
of it, despised him too. He had no feeling of 
anger against either one of them ; but he did feel 
exceedingly uncomfortable and horribly humili- 
ated. Under the circumstances, there was but 
one thing to be done: he must get away with all 
possible despatch from the scene of such painful 
experiences. He would go up to London, he 
thought, and place himself in Stein berger's hands 
once more, and court oblivion ; which, to be sure, 
never needed much wooing on his part. And 
then he thought of the five thousand pounds 
which he would soon be able to pay to Signora 
Tommasini's bankers, and that consoled him a 
little. 

VOL. III. H 
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After a long time Margaret came out of the 
house with red eyes, and walked quickly across 
the grass towards him. 

* Well, Meg/ he said smiling, as he passed 
his arm through hers, ^ so it's all over. Confes- 
sion made, but absolution deferred; isn't that 
the way Mr. Langley would put it ? ' 

* You know that if you needed any absolution 
from me, you had it at the first moment/ she 
answered ; ' but that is not what you want, my 
poor boy. It is not against me that you have 
offended — ^if you have offended. And I can do 
nothing for you.' 

^ Do you call five thousand pounds no- 
thing?' 

' Oh, that,' said Margaret, who had entirely 
forgotten this trifling detail in the more serious 
tro.uble that had overtaken thiem both, * that is 
easily provided. But, Philip dear, I can give you 
no hope about Nellie. I have done all that I 
could do, and it has been quite useless. I am so 
very, very sorry.' 

' What a dear old thing you are ! But you 
mustn't be sorry, Meg; it can't be helped. It 
is a bitter pill ; let us swallow it down and make 
no faces.' 

* It seems heartless to try and comfort you,' 
said Margaret presently ; * still there always is 
comfort — for a man. You will find interests in 
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the world — occupations — plenty of things to 
divert your thoughts from the one subject/ 

^I think it quite possible that I may/ 
answered Philip gravely. ^ And I must really 
be setting to work again in earnest now,' he 
added, after a pause. 

' At the law, do you mean ? ' 

' I am afraid it would be a long time before 
Hobson and Jobson would give me a brief. 
No ; I have only the one talent, and I must not 
bury it. Duty points to London and Herr 
Steinberger and scales, Meg.' 

' But you told me that you really did not 
like the idea of going on the stage,' objected 
Margaret, looking up at him with eyes full of 
pity. 

^ I am not sure that I do like it ; but I in- 
tend heroically to lump it. I don't know what 
Steinberger will say to me, I'm sure ; but I 
haven't altogether wasted my time at Florence, 
and perhaps he may allow me to try my wings 
by a little preliminary flight before the season is 
over. Anyhow, I ought not to put off seeing 
him any longer than I can help. Do you still 
rise with the lark to attend divine service, Meg? 
If you do, you may catch a glimpse of me before 
I start to-morrow morning.' 

' Couldn't you stay just a few days with mq, 
Philip?' 

H 2 
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' Do you think it would be wise ? When one 
has been kicked downstairs, one looks rather 
foolish if one persists in sitting upon the door- 
step.' 

*I wish you would not say such things. 

You have not been treated in that way at all.' 

^ Not by you ; but I have been kicked, all 
the same ; and I feel uncommonly foolish. I 
really couldn't stay here, Meg. If there were 
nothing else to drive me away, the commiseration 
of Mrs. Prosser would be enough in itself. Give 
a man time to recover his self-conceit a little.' 

' It is just possible,' said Margaret after a few 
minutes, ' that I may not be here myself much 
longer. I am rather thinking of letting Long- 
bourne for a time.' 

' Letting Longboume ! ' ejaculated PhiKp. 
' Since when have you taken that notion into 
your head?' 

* Oh, I have been thinking of it for a long 
time. I really want a change, and ' 

' Meg, I don't believe a word of it ! ' ex- 
claimed Philip, interrupting her. * You never 
dreamt of letting Longbourne before this after- 
noon ; and you want to cut down so as to be 
able to find me that money. But I'm not going 
to take it. Merciful heavens ! I am not quite 
such a despicable fellow as that yet — whatever 
Nellie may think of me. I may have earned as 
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much as that for myself before another year is 
out — who knows? But I'd rather go to the 
Jews for it than that you should be deprived of 
a single comfort.' 

' Pray, pray don't do that, Philip ! ' cried 
Margaret in great alarm. ' I don't know much 
about money-lenders, but everybody says that 
when once you get into their hands, you are 
never free again. Promise me that, whatever 
happens, you will have nothing to do with 
them ! ' 

* All right,' answered Philip, laughing ; ' I'll 
promise. The more willingly as I very much 
doubt whether they would have anything to do 
with me.' 

Thus reassured, Margaret was able to join in 
his laughter, and to add : ' Your self-conceit, as 
you call it, must be coming back to 5'ou already if 
you think I am going to cut down my establish- 
ment to pay your debts. What is five thousand 
pounds to me ? Nothing ! I want to get away 
from Longbourne for many reasons. It is lonely 
now, and I am tired of it ; and my mother is 
ill again, and will have to spend the summer in 
Germany most likely. Perhaps I shall join her 
there. Altogether, I don't know when I may 
have so good an opportunity again for escaping 
from all my chains for a time.' 

Jf this pious fraud was confessed to Mr, 
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Langley on the following day, it may be hoped 
that he was not too hard upon its perpetrator. 
To raise a sum of five thousand pounds, over 
and above her current expenses, would have been 
at this time as impossible a feat for Margaret as 
for Philip himself to perform. She was indeed 
able to hand over a cheque for the required 
amount ; but, having done so, it would have 
been out of her power to continue her present 
rate of living without considerably overdrawing 
her account before the end of the quarter. The 
only solution that suggested itself to her was to 
strike out the item of personal expenditure alto- 
gether from the budget ; and no sooner had she 
seen Philip drive away from the door with his 
cheque in his pocket, than she took prompt 
measures to carry out this plan. She gave orders 
to the astonished Prosser to pay off and dis- 
miss her staff of underlings forthwith ; she wrote 
the necessary instructions to the house-agents 
in London ; and then set out with a light heart, 
to walk down to the Rectoi^, having a certain 
proposition to make which she had reason to 
hope would be favourably looked upon there. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A FIASCO. 

The hall table of the little house in Park Street 
was almost concealed beneath the shoal of cards 
and notes that were laid upon it every day, for 
Mrs. Winnington had never in her life let slip 
an opportunity of making a useful acquaintance, 
and was unwearied in her pursuit of such ac- 
quaintances when made. It may seem somewhat 
strange, therefore, that Edith, who could have 
procured half a dozen invitations to balls for 
Walter in the course of a week, should have put 
herself to considerable pains to get him asked to 
a private concert, a class of entertainment which 
affords few facilities for iminterrupted conversa- 
tion. Edith, however, had her reasons for adopt- 
ing this course. She wanted very much to meet 
Walter again, but she did not at all want to 
meet him in such a manner as she had done at 
Travers House. He frightened her with hi& 
downright ways ; she saw that, if he were to 
find himself for five minutes alone with her, he 
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would infallibly make a demand to which she 
could return but one answer, and that then he 
would go away in a huff, and the breach between 
them would be complete. But at Lady Cecilia 
CaroU's she would be able to talk to him with 
a pleasant feeling of security against any foolish 
outbreak on his part. 

Lady Cecilia's concerts were rather solemn 
functions. ' A concert,' that lady was wont to 
say, ^ should be a concert. I don't ask people to 
my house to chatter and giggle, and sit on the 
st-airs, and talk through the songs. What I 
wish is to give them an opportunity of hearing 
the best music and the best singers in a comfort- 
able room with comfortable chairs in it. I only 
ask those who understand music ; and not many of 
them, for I won't have a crowd.' The boast was 
not always a truthful one, for it is certain that 
a large proportion of the favoured guests knew 
no more of music than they did of the Chinese 
language ; but that part of it which related to 
the comfort of the rooms and the excellence of 
the performers was justified by facts, and Lady 
Cecilia's invitations were alway eagerl)'' sought 
after — perhaps because it is a part of human 
nature to desire anything that is difficult to 
obtain : perhaps because, as she herself would 
say, with a sardonic grin, ^ People will go a 
long way to hear for nothing what they would 
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have to pay two or three guineas to hear else- 
where.' 

Walter, who very excusably thought that a 
private concert and a musical party meant 
much the same thing, and who had found out 
that punctuality is not practised in London 
society, arrived rather late on the evening to 
which he had been looking forward with so 
much anxiety, and was surprised to find that 
he would not be permitted to enter the room in 
which the company were assembled before the 
conclusion of a fantasia upon the harp, of which 
the subdued tinkling could be heard through 
closed doors. He waited outside, at the top of 
the staircase, in company with some other 
tardy guests, until the doors were thrown open, 
and then entered a long, dimly-lighted room 
full of people, who had very much the appear- 
ance of being in church. They were seated, 
with their backs turned towards him, upon 
rows of arm-chairs ; and at the far end of the 
room was a sort of stage, occupied at present by 
a grand piano, a harp, and a fat little harpist. 

Walter did not know Lady Cecilia when he 
saw her, and, as nobody advanced to welcome 
him, he presumed that he did not see her now ; 
but he soon descried what interested him a good 
deal more, namely, the back of Edith's head 
some few yards away from him. The poor 
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people who had been forced to sit still and 
silent for the last ten minutes were indemnifying 
themselves now by moving about and talking 
their loudest. Walter pushed his way through 
them with the ease which a man of his inches 
and breadth of chest could command, and perceiv- 
ing to his great joy an empty chair beside 
Edith's, unhesitatingly took possession of it. 

' Oh ! you have come ? ' said she, allowing 
him to hold the tips of her fingers for a 
moment. 

' Of course I have come. You asked me, 
didn't you ? ' 

' It was Lady Cecilia who asked you, I 
suppose. But I am glad you have come, be- 
cause it is such a good concert.' 

' There was " E. W." in the comer of the 
envelope, at all events,' said Walter. ^ So it's a 
good concert, is it? I don't know much about 
music myself ; but ' 

' Hush I ' interrupted Edith in an agony ; for, 
indeed, Tom Stanniforth was standing close by, 
and Walter's voice was a loud one. 

' Why, what's the matter? ' asked the aston- 
ished culprit. ' Have I said anything awful ? ' 

' Yes ; you mustn't say you don't know any- 
thing about music. Everybody is supposed to 
like music in this house.' 

' Oh, all right ! I'm glad you told me. I 
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should like anything so long as I was allowed 
to sit here. It was awfully good of you to keep 
a place for me.' 

* Oh, I couldn't have done that ! but you can 
stay here for a little ; it is somebody else's 
place.' 

' Then somebody else must drag me out by 
the collar of my coat if he wants his place again. 
Oh! how do you do, Lady Travers?' 

' You are very kind to notice me,' said Lady 
Travers. ' Perhaps, in order to avoid the scan- 
dal of the police being called in, I had better 
give you my place.' And she rose as she 
spoke. 

* Oh, but. Lady Travers, upon my word ! — I 
couldn't think of such a thing. I was only 
joking, I assure you,' protested Walter, quite 
shocked. 

* If you are really sure that you were only 
joking, perhaps I may venture to return,' said 
she ; ' but in the meantime you may as well 
keep my chair for me. I want to speak to some 
one on the other side of the room.' 

Walter took her at her word ; and the first 
thing that he did, after having efiected this 
change of position, was to whisper to Edith, ' And 
who is Somebody Else ? ' 

* Let me see— who was it ? Mr. Stanniforth, I 
think,' she answered, somewhat disingenuously. 
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Now, in days gone by, Walter had guessed 
enough of Mre. Winnington's designs to be aware 
that Tom Stanniforth was a more or less danger-^ 
ous person ; therefore his brow clouded over at 
this careless announcement. But he remembered 
his promise to Lady Travers, and only said, ^ I 
should like to see Mr. Stanniforth agam. He 
was a very good fellow.' 

' Yes ; I think he is very nice,' Edith 
agreed hurriedly. ' Have you heard from home 
latelv?' 

' I had a letter from Nell the other day. She 
says it is dull work down there now that we are 
all scattered to the four corners of the earth, and 
only she and my father are left to count the 
empty places. I suppose we shall never be all 
together again as we were in the old days. Jolly 
old days — oh dear ! ' 

' I suppose you miss the cricket, and all 
that?' 

' Exactly so— the cricket and all that. Do 
you ever think of old times now? The new 
times are better fun for you, aren't they?' 

Edith sighed and looked down at her fan, 
upon which was represented a group of impossi- 
bly-costumed shepherds and shepherdesses danc- 
ing. It was a chef'CPoeuvre^ painted upon parch- 
ment, and signed by Watteau himself. 

* What a pretty old fan ! ' said Walter, 
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adrairirig the work of art, without suspecting its 
value. * Where did you pick it up ? ' 

* I don't know. That is, Mr. Stanniforth gave 
it to me.' 

' Mr. Stanniforth! What the dev — ahem ! 
Is it true that ladies accept all kinds of presents 
from men nowadays ? ' 

^Tm sure I don't know. One can't very 
well refuse things if one's friends take the trouble 
to ransack the curiosity-shops for them. I don't 
care for rococo fans myself, and I should like to 
hand this one over to Kate, who does ; only I 
suppose that would look rather ungrateful. Oh ! 
they are going to begin again. How much 
pleasanter concerts would be if the music 
could be left out ! We mustn't talk any more 
now.' 

' Why, I haven't said a word to you yet ! ' 
exclaimed Walter in dismay. ' You don't mean 
to say that Lady Travers is coming back ! ' 

* No ; she is sitting down over there. What 
is it going to be now? Not another instru- 
mental performance, I hope and trust. We 
have had the harp; that's one comfort.' 

* And are the flute, sackbut, and psaltery to 
follow?' asked Walter, glancing over Edith's 
shoulder at the programme which she held. 
' No, — " duo^ Signora Tommasini and Signor M." 
Who's Signor M., I wonder ? ' 
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Edith, who had raised her eyes to the dais 
at the end of the room, was in a position to 
answer the question. ' Oh, Walter, look ! ' she ^ 
exclaimed in astonished accents. 

Walter looked, and gave vent to a low 
whistle. ' By Jupiter ! ' he ejaculated under his 
breath. ' Who would have thought of his turn- 
ing up like this ? I wouldn't have written that 
letter if I hadn't supposed he was safe in Italy. 
Here's a pretty kettle of fish! ' 

But he gave no explanation of these mutter- 
ings in answer to Edith's inquiring glance, and 
they both turned their eyes towards Philip, 
standing with a roll of music in his hand beside 
Signora Tommasini, who was all ablaze with 
diamonds. It was Philip's first appearance in a 
professional capacity ; it was the first occasion 
on which he was to exhibit his talents and gifts 
to an audience in consideration of something 
more substantial than applause ; and this loss df 
freedom may perhaps have deprived him of the 
self-confidence which is so essential to success ; 
for in one sense it is easier and far pleasanter to 
give away one's possessions than to sell them. 
Be that as it may, he was visibly nervous. His 
hands shook a little, his cheeks were rather pale, 
and he looked as if he would have liked very 
much to run away. 

But Steinberger, with his legs tucked under his 
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music stool, was already punishing the piano ; the 
Signora had kicked out her train, hoisted up her 
fat shoulders, and distorted her features into that 
extraordinary grin which, for some inscrutable 
reason, is held to be indispensable by all public 
singers ; and Signor M. had to take up his 
allotted burden and trudge, whether he would or 
no. 

He had still a few minutes in which to re- 
cover himself First, Signora Tommasini went 
through some astonishing vocal exploits — ' let- 
ting off a lot of fireworks,' as the ignorant 
"Walter said ; then the two voices blended 
harmoniously together for some bars ; and then 
came the trying moment when Philip had to 
interpret Donizetti alone and unaided. It was 
no very formidable achievement that was re- 
quired of him ; but there was a certain high 
note which would have to come out before he 
had done ; and Philip felt an awful and sicken- 
ing conviction that come out it would not. And, 
sure enough, it did not. There was an instant's 
pause, during which the singer suffered the con- 
densed agonies of a lifetime ; then, in despair, 
he expanded his lungs, and out came a note 
which was loud enough and clear enough for 
anybody, but which, alas ! was not the note. 

A quickly-repressed shudder shook the Sig- 
nora's whole person ; Steinberger made a horrible 
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face, bent over the keys, lifted his great hands 
above his head, and brought them down with a 
crash-bang which drowned all subsequent defici- 
encies, and the performance came to an end with- 
out further hitch. 

Probably not more than one per cent, of the 
audience knew that anything had gone wrong. 
The young debutant had had a momentary 
difficulty, but he had surmounted it at once ; 
and his acquaintances, of whom there were a 
great many among the company, were quite 
ready to congratulate him upon his success. But 
a very diflferent verdict was given by those whose 
approval was of more importance. 

' Goit in Himmel ! ' it was the yell of a wild 
beast ! ' shouted Steinberger, who was in a furi- 
ous passion. ' Make such another exhibition of 
yourself, and I wash my hands of you. What 
have I always told you? Why must you run 
off to Italy, and ruin your voice by exerting it 
too soon ? You are a hundred — tousand times 
worse now as you were last year ! ' 

But Philip, apparently unmoved, laughed, 
remarked ' Better luck next time,' and strolled 
down into the room, where Edith was saying to 
Walter, ' Hasn't he improved wonderfully ? I 
had no idea he could sing like that. Do you 
think he saw us ? ' 

' I hope not/ answered Walter. 
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* Why do you hope not ? I thought you and 
he used to be such friends.' 

But Walter was not put to the necessity of 
explaining himself, for the words had hardly 
passed Edith's lips before Philip was shaking 
hands with her. 

* So you have come to hear my lamentable 
breakdown,' said he. 

^What do you mean?' Edith asked, in all 
sincerity. * I thought you sang splendidly.' 

* I wonder whether you say that out of 
politeness, or whether your ears were really not 
pierced by that awful sharp note. No one can 
have suffered more acutely from it than I did 
myself, if that's any consolation. Well, Walter, 
old man, how are you ? Here I am back again, 
you see, and all the worse for my journey, Stein- 
berger tells me. I didn't know you had gone in 
for frequenting the gay world.' 

If Philip had been nervous upon the stage, 
when there was really no reason for his being so, 
he was quite at his ease now, and did not seem 
to think that any of the events which had taken 
place since Walter and he had parted need pro- 
duce a coolness between them. * How are things 
in the City?' he went on. 'Old What's-his- 
name hasn't died and left you all his money while 
Pve been away, has he ? ' 

' No; he's all right,' answered Walter, who, 
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for his part, was very obTioofily embarrassed and 
uncomfortable. ' Have you only jast returned? 
I suppose you haven't been to Longboume yet? 
I just want to speak to somebody for a minute. 
Back directly.' And Walter turned tail and 
fled; nor did he return to Edith's side until he 
had satisfied himself that Philip was at a safe 
distance. 

' Never felt so small in my life/ he declared, 
speaking afterwards of his behaviour upon this 
occasion. ^ Knowing that, only a few days before, 
I had sent off a letter robbing him of his charac- 
ter behind his back, I couldn't sit there and pre- 
tend to be as good friends with him as ever. 
Nobody could. I simply had to make a bolt for 
it.' 

Meanwhile Philip, who had perfectly under- 
stood the meaning of Walter's abrupt retreat, 
and was not a little amused by it, had taken 
possession of his friend's vacant place, and was 
:making polite inquiries after Mrs. Winnington. 

' Meg tells me she is down with the gout 
again,' he said. ' You really ought to impress 
upon her the duty of taking more care of herself, 
for all our sakes.' 

' You have been to Longboume, then,' said 
Edith. ' Of course you saw Nellie.' 

' I did. I may as well tell you that all is 
over between Nellie and me. Don't try to look 
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distressed.. You know that you think, as every- 
l^ody else does, except Meg, that she is well rid 
q{ me. At the same time, if you fSsel disposed 
to admire my fortitude, I don't forbid you to do 
go. In me, Edith, you see that sublime specta- 
cle, a good man struggling with adversity. By 
a most unkind freak of fortune, I have failed to 
establish my right to call myself Brune, and I 
am by no means clear that I have not lost my old 
name in the attempt. I return home in broken 
spirits to be told by Nellie that, upon further 
consideration, she finds that she never cared a 
brass farthing for me. I come up to London, 
and make a hideous fiasco of my first public 
appearance. It now only remains for me to be 
robbed and murdered on my way back to my 
lonely lodging to-night, and the tale of woe will 
be complete.' 

* But is this really true, Philip ? About 
Nellie, I mean.' 

* It is too true. I am assimiing a light tone, 
you will understand, in order to conceal a deep 
emotion. That also is true, though you don't 
believe it. Ah, well ; let us talk about something 
else. Here comes Mr. Stanniforth, looking the 
benevolent legislator all over. I wonder whether 
he could be induced to hatch a scheme for the 
sustenance of unsuccessful public singers at the 
national expense.' 

i2 
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Tom Stanniforth greeted Marescalchi with 
all the cordiality that could have been expected 
of him, and with considerably more than he felt. 
He said: ^Everybody is prophesying a great 
career for you. They tell me that we shall be 
hearing you at Covent Garden before this time 
next year.' 

* Everybody is very kind,' answered Philip; 
* but it is a mistake to prophesy, and especially 
to fix dates. You can't go far wrong if you 
foretell that the world is coming to an end ; but 
if you say it will come to an end in 1881, people 
don't think much of you in 1882. I only wish 
I were as sure of singing at Covent Garden 
some day as you are of being returned for 
Blackport at the next general election ; but 
even that isn't an absolute certainty, I suppose. 
Haven't you been proposing to lock up all 
habitual drunkards, or somethiug of that sort? 
Some of your constituents must look upon that as 
a rather uncalled-for interference with the amuse- 
ments of the sovereign people, I should think.' 

' That young man is — what shall I say? — 
not very far removed from a conceited young 
puppy,' remarked Mr. Stanniforth, with unusual 
severity, as Philip lounged away. For the 
trnth was that the Habitual Drunkards Bill had 
been very coldly looked upon both at Blackport 
and in the House of Commons. 
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' Don't be too hard upon liira/ said Edith; 
* he has had a great deal of disappointment lately, 
and I don't think he is at all satisfied with the 
way h^ sang to-night.' 

* Then,' said Tom, who perhaps would have 
been more mollified if he could have conjectured 
the nature of the disappointment alluded to, * he 
may do. If he is dissatisfied with himself, there 
IB hope for him. Hitherto, I fancy, he has 
^ther come .to grief from just the opposite cause. 
It is very good of you to stick up for him, 
though,' he added. 

* Oh, very,' said Edith, laughing. And then 
Lady Travers came back, and asked what had 
become of Walter. 

Poor Walter, who had been watching his 
love from afar, was at this moment making his 
way back towards her in the hope of regaining 
possession of the chair in which Lady Travers 
had just sat down. She did not oflfer to cede it 
to him a second time when he approached, nor 
did Mr. Stanniforth display any inclination to 
move; so, as he could not remain where he was, 
without standing upon the toes of the people 
behind him, he was presently forced to retreat 
to the doorway, where he spent the rest of the 
evening in a rueful mood. 

A dishevelled violinist was in possession of 
the dais, and continued in possession of it for a 
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very long time. Then Philip again came for- 
ward, and sang a pathetic balled with much 
effect, and shortly after that the proceedings 
terminated. By dint of determination and 
some exertion of physical force, Walter man- 
aged to be on the doorstep at the right moment 
to help Edith into her carriage; but that was all 
he got out of the opportunity which had been 
provided for him with so much forethought, 
and of which he had hoped such great things. 
Taking it altogether, it had hardly been a suc- 
cessful evening; and perhaps the only one of our 
friends who had thoroughly enjoyed it was Tom 
Stanniforth. He, having had a long talk with 
Edith during the latter part of the time, had 
found her so amiable and kind that he really • 
began to think he might be falling in love with 
her at last ; and said to himself that, in any case, 
he would not much longer postpone the offer 
which he had now quite determined to make. 

Tom Stanniforth was so much a man of 
business that, when he had formed a clear inten^ 
tion, he was uneasy until he had executed it. 
In this matter of his marriage he had shilly- 
shallied an unconscionably long time, because he 
had not felt perfectly sure of his own wishes; 
but now it seemed to him that he had done all 
that was necessary in the way of preliminaries, 
and that it would be well to get the whole 
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business settled and done with, so that he might 
be able to devote his whole mind to habitual 
drunkenness for the remainder of the session. 

So the very next morning he betook hunself 
to Park Street ; and his air, as he marched into 
the little drawing-room, was so plainly that of a 
man with a purpose, that Edith knew quite well 
what had brought him there before he opened 
his lips. 

As soon as he had made the inquiries which 
politeness demanded, and had expressed his 
grief at hearing that Mrs. Winnington was stUl 
in a good deal of pain, he wasted no more time 
in beating about the bush, but went straight to 
the point. 

*I don't know whether you have guessed 
what has made me call at this imusual hour, Miss 
Winnington.' 

Miss Winnington couldn't imagine. 

* Well, I came because I hoped to find you 
alone, and because I wanted to speak to you upon 
a subject of great importance — of great import- 
ance to me, I mean. I think you must know 
already what my wishes are, and sometimes I 
have ventured to hope that you might not con- 
sider me too old and ugly to make a passable 
husband. I certainly have no reason to flatter 
jnyself that you are what is called in love with 
me; but the longer I live the more I become 
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convinced that happy marriages do not depend 
upon there being love on both sides.' 

' You thmk there ought to be love on one 
side, then?' 

Mr. Stanniforth, whose countenance wore 
the smiling and complacent expression which it 
was wont to assume in the House of Commons 
after he had disposed of a difficulty, replied that 
he would not go so far as to assert even that. 
Which rather took the wind out of Edith's 
sails. 

' You look very much pleased with yourself,' 
she was provoked into exclaiming. ' Are you 
much in the habit of proposing to people, that 
you know so well how to put your case ? ' 

' I suppose no man has had less practice at 
that kind of thing than I have,' answered Tom, 
still radiant. For, indeed, it seemed to him 
that he had put the case very neatly and con- 
cisely. 

'Have you never proposed to anybody 
i)efore ? ' 

Mr. Stanniforth made no answer, but looked 
down and smiled, as if he thought the question 
was hardly a fair one. 

Thereupon the pitiless Edith repeated it, 
und he was obliged to speak. 

' Well, if you insist upon my telling you/ he 
said, ' I have. Only once, though.' 
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* Dear me ! only once ? And that was long 
ago?' 

* Oh, come, Miss Winnington, I don't think 
we need go into dates ! If you'll take me, such 
as I am, you shall ask me what you please after- 
wards, and rU promise to answer you truthfully. 
Only, don't you think it is much better to let 
bygones be bygones?' 

' Oh ! if you are sure that they are bygones 

But, Mr. Stanniforth, I must ask you just 

one more question: what makes you ask me to 
marry you at all? ' 

* My dear Miss Winnington, what reason 
could I have but one? ' 

' Do you mean me to understand, then, that 
you are in love with me ? ' 

The timid Edith's composure of tone was 
not a little disconcerting to Mr. Stanniforth, 
•who now behaved in a manner inconsistent with 
his whole past history by taking refuge in pre- 
varication. * Should I have been here if it were 
not so ? * he asked reproachfully. 

* And you are certain that you are not in 
love with anybody else?' 

* Anybody else ? I don't quite understand. 
Why, it stands to reason, you know — ^how could 
Ibe?' 

* Oh, Mr. Stanniforth, what a poor actor you 
are! Do you remember how badly you did your 
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part in those theatricals at Longbourne ? I can't 
pretend to be a very good actress myself; if I 
had been, I should have accepted you first, and 
told you something afterwards which would have 
made you wish you were dead.' 

* My dear Miss Winnington ! ' 

* I really should — unprincipled as it might 
have been. But now, if I do you a good turn 
by refusing you, will you do something for 
me ? ' 

Tom rubbed his head doubtfully, for he not 
unnaturally conjectured that Edith contemplated 
eloping with a detrimental, and was going to ask 
for his assistance in the matter. ; 

* I hope you won't think me over cautious,' 
he answered, ^ if I say that I hate making pro; 
mises in the dark. I should be only too glad to 
be of use to you in any way, Miss Winnington; 
but I'm afraid I couldn't help you to do anything 
that — ^that might seem to me likely to bring you 
unhappiness.'' 

^ Don't be alarmed,' said Edith ; ' it is nothing 
very out-of-the-way that I want you to do for 
me. It is only' — and here she also began to 
show -signals of distress-' it is only to behave 
as if— rthat is, niot to mention to my mother that 
I have refused you, for a few weeks — just till the 
end of the season.' > 
- 'Oh, I'll promise that!' answered Tom 
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cheerfully, understanding well enough the 
reason of the request; 'and I only hope that, 
before the end of the season, some more worthy 
man may stand where I hoped to have stood. I 
won't say anything about my own disappoint- 
ment.' 

^No; I don't think I would, if I were you,' 
said Edith drily. 'And now let me tell you 
that it is all over betweep Philip and Nellie. I 
heard it from Philip himself last night; his own 
words were that she had told him she had never 
cared a farthing for him. And I can't help 
thinking it might be worth your while to try 
agidn with the. lady to whom you proposed at an 
unknown date.' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

TOM STANNEFORTH GIVES SOME TROUBLE. 

More soothiiig than paregoric, more invigorat- 
ing than all the waters of Vichy, Homburg, and 
Kissingen, were the deep tones of a man's voice, 
ascending from below, to Mrs. Winnington, as 
she lay outstretched upon the sofa to which her 
old enemy had pinned her down. For no less 
than an hour and a half had Mr. Stanniforth 
been in the drawing-room with Edith, and stiU 
he was talking on, as if he never meant to go 
away. In a certain sense he never would go 
away ; Mrs. Winnington was quite sure of that. 
She knew very well that there is but one errand 
which can excuse a man for presenting himself 
directly after breakfast and staying until the 
luncheon hour is at hand; and although for 
some time past she had been in little doubt as 
to Mr. Stanniforth's intentions, she was too well 
acquainted with the slippery ways of men to be 
thoroughly comfortable so long as the fatal words 
remained still unspoken. Certain it was that they 
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had been spokeD now; and Mrs. Winnington, 
despite the horrible throbbing of her foot, smiled 
with the seraphic smile of a martyr at the stake. 

The long struggle was over, then ! There 
need be no more scheming and plotting, no more 
grateful accepting of invitations ungraciously 
given, no more flattering of dull-witted men, no 
more ignoring of tlie sneers of insolent women; 
no more painful eating of dirt, in short. Hence- 
forth there would be a quiet sunset time of peace, 
in which the weary combatant might lay down 
her arms — not unthankfully after so many and 
great labours ; a time which might be devoted a 
little more to thoughts of that long rest which 
could not now be very many years distant, and 
which hitherto there had not been much leisure 
to contemplate, except during a portion of Sunday 
morning. 

It was thus that Mrs. Winnington sang her 
Nunc Dimittis^ little guessing of the infamous 
projects which were being concocted beneath 
her feet. The worst part of her attack was 
over, as she knew ; the enemy was retreating 
after his usual fashion, with an occasional savage 
onslaught to show that he had not yet quitted 
the field; and at such times Mrs. Winnington 
always felt in a low and chastened frame of mind. 
She was a woman of no small courage and endu- 
rance, caring little for pain, and fighting it, as 
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rfie always fought, with a stubborn determination 
not to give in ; but when the pain began to go, 
her spirits also began to droop; and just now 
she felt very old and tired and inclined for rest. 
Had she been in her usual health, she would 
probably have at once set to work to torment 
herself with doubts as to whether she might not 
have made a more brilliant capture than that of 
Tom Stanniforth, but now she was disposed to 
give thanks for what she had got. Tom Stanni- 
forth was not only a very rich man already, but 
would on his father's death become one of the 
richest commoners in England; and nowadays 
wealth was a more important thing than title. 
Besides, there was no reason why the one should 
not lead to the other. It was a pity, in some 
ways, that he should be a Radical; but if the 
Radicals were to govern the country for the next 
twenty years, as everybody said they were sure 
to do, they would want to be better represented 
in the Upper House than they were at present ; 
and so opportunity might come to the wealthy 
and deserving. And when Mrs. Winnington re- 
flected that it was within the range of possibility 
that these Democrats might solve the question 
by sweeping away the hereditary branch 
of the Legislature altogether, she breathed an 
ardent prayer for the preservation of that 
bulwark of the Constitution. 
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One can't think of everything ; otherwise 
Edith might have remembered that her pro- 
longed interview with Mr. Stanniforth could not 
fail to be commented upon, and to be productive 
of some embarrassment to her in the near future. 
This detail had escaped her while she indulged 
in pardonable exultation over her own adroitness 
and her acquisition of a staunch and devoted 
friend. That Tom Stanniforth meant to prove 
himself such a friend he assured her again and 
again. Nothing could exceed his gratitude, 
unless it were his profound admiration of the in- 
sight which had enabled her to discover what he 
did not really know himself. He had quite 
given up thinking about Nellie for a long time, 
he declared. Well, he had given up thinking of 
her in that way, at all events ; and as for hope, 
he had abandoned all shadow of that from the 
very first. Even now he could hardly believe 
' — and so forth, and so forth. It is not necessary 
to give a full report of all the puerilities uttered 
on this occasion by one who, through a long 
career of public usefulness, has ever been held tp 
•possess a stock of common sense above the average. 
Did Miss Winnington really think there could 
be a chance for him ? he asked (for about the 
twentieth time). Would it be a good plan, now, 
if he were just to rUn down to Longbourne from 
Saturday to Monday, and see how the land lay? 
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Miss Winnington did not tliink that would 
be a good plan at all. * I know exactly what 
you would do,' she said. ' If you saw her, you 
would march straight up to her and repeat your 
offer in a money -or-your-life sort of tone, just like 
— ^like so many other matter-of-fact people. 
And then, of course, she would refuse you again* 
Nellie is a great deal too proud to throw over 
one man and accept another almost in the same 
breath.' 

' Yes ; there's that, certainly. I didn't think 
of that.' 

*And, besides, aren't you rather forgetting 
your promise to me ? ' 

* Dear me ! yes, to be sure ! I do wish. Miss 
Winnington, that there was somebody whom yow 
wanted to marry, and that there was a difficulty 
about it, so that I might be of some assistance to 
you.' 

' You are very kind,' said Edith, laughing ; 
* but my ambition, you see, is to remain single, 
and there is a difficulty about that which you 
can assist me to overcome.' 

^ Just so. Well, you may rely upon me to 
do my best. Only, you know, that kind of 
deception can't be kept up very long.' 

' Sufficient unto the season is the evil 
thereof,' said Edith. And then she began talk- 
ing about Nellie again, until three loud 
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raps overhead caused her to start and turn 
pale. 

'Oh, do look at the clock!' she exclauned 
in dismay. ' I must go up to my mother at once.' 
And she hurried her visitor away. 

There was no more humane man in England 
than the member for Blackport; but, as he 
walked down the street, he could not help think- 
ing to himself that it would be a blessed thing 
if the gout were to remove Mrs. Winnington to 
another sphere of activity. 

No such summary interposition on the part of 
Providence took place; and when Mr. Stanniforth 
called in Park Street two days later, in order to 
consult Edith upon a certain subject, he not only 
found her, but also her mother, in the drawing- 
room. It is to be supposed that Edith had con- 
trived, by some stratagems, to evade the anxious 
lady's queries and to still her misgivings ; for 
Mrs. Winnington held out her hand with the 
sweetest of smiles, saying : 

' You will excuse my not getting up to 
receive you. I am still a cripple, you see.' 

* But no longer a prisoner,' observed Tom. 
* Oh! you're round the corner now; you'll soon 
be all right again,' he added, encouragingly. 

' It is only a question of time,' replied Mrs. 
Winnington, who had not shaken off the depres- 
sion of convalescence. 'A few more attacks 
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like this, and there will be an end of me — and 
it will be just as well so. We all of us have a 
mission to accomplish, Mr. Stanniforth, and, 
when once it is accomplished, the sooner we get 
out of other people's way the better. I wish I 
could feel that I had accomplished mine ! ' 

Not being quite sure of the nature of the 
mission referred to, and fearing that the subject, 
if pursued, might develop itself into a perilous 
one, Tom made haste to change it. 

* Do you know,' he asked, * that Longboume 
is to be let?' 

Mrs. Winnington clasped her hands, let 
them fall upon her knees, closed her eyes, and 
nodded a great many times, as signifying that 
she could say a good deal, but, for charitable 
reasons, abstained from doing so. 

* I never was so astonished in my life,' Tom 
went on. * I was walking down Oxford Street 
yesterday afternoon, when I happened to glance 
into a house-agent's window; and there, as large 
as life, was a photograph of Longbourne. It is 
to be let for a year or more, they told me. What 
is the reason of it ? ' 

' Ah ! ' answered Mrs. Winnington, after 
more dumb show, ^ you may well ask the reason 
of it. I don't know. Poor dear Margaret ! she 
really is so very extraordinary. I have had a 
letter from her, giving a sort of explanation of 
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the step which she has seen fit to take. I can- 
not say that it is a satisfactory explanation to 
my mind, but of course she is mistress of her 
own actions.' 

' She is not — ^not going to be married, is she?' 
asked Tom hesitatingly. 

* Oh no ! it is not so bad — -not so serious, I 
mean — as that. But it seems that Mr. Langley 
— ^a most excellent man, but rather too extreme 
in his views — ^has been putting notions into her 
head ; and now she wants to go into a sort of 
retreat for several months. She is rather 
mysterious about it, but I imagine that she is 
thinking of entering some sisterhood for a time ; 
she always had a leaning towards that kind of 
life. She gives me no address, and her letters 
are to be sent to Longboume Rectory. Why she 
should have thought it necessary to let her house 
I cannot understand.' 

' But can't you induce her to reconsider her 
decision?' asked Tom, to whom this explanation 
seemed even less satisfactory than it had done 
to Mrs. Winnington. ' People really ought not 
to be allowed to disappear in that way ; one can't 
tell what may happen to them. There must be 
something under all this that you don't know 
of.' 

Mrs. Winnington shrugged her shoulders 
and spread out her hands. ' I have protested,' 

k2 
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said she ; * I can't do more. Speaking quite 
frankly, as between relatives, I must say that I 
think a little more consideration might have 
been shown for me. As you know, I have 
made my home with Margaret for many years, 
not wishing that she should be left quite alone; 
and the result of her acting in this precipitate 
manner is that in a very short time I shall find 
myself without a home to go to. Fortunately, 
it so happens that my health will oblige me to 
spend the summer in Germany and Switzerland; 
but after that I really don't know what is to 
become of us. It is not so easy to find a house 
and furnish it in such a hurry, and I do think 
dear Margaret might have considered that.' 

' But what does she propose doing herself? 
She doesn't intend to remain in retreat all that 
time, I presume ? ' 

' No; she speaks of joining me in the course 
of the summer or autumn, and of our spending 
the winter together somewhere abroad ; but it 
never seems to occur to dear Margaret that I 
may have plans and engagements of my own. 
By the bye, what do you think of doing this 
year?' 

' I ? Oh, I haven't formed any plan as yet ! ' 
answered Mr. Stanniforth, looking a little guilty ; 
for the truth was that he had a plan in his head, 
and had called in Park Street for the express 
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purpose of taking Edith's opinion with reference 
to it. ' I haven't decided upon anything defi- 
nitely, at least/ he added, by way of quieting 
his conscience. And then, turning to Edith, 
' Shall you be at the Botanical Fete this after- 
noon, Miss Winnington?' he asked. 

' Kate ofiered to take me,' answered Edith ; 
' but I am not sure that I shall go. It is so 
hot.' 

This was not very honest on the part of 
Edith, who had private reasons for fully intend- 
ing to be present at the show in question ; but 
when one has more than one intrigue in hand, 
the threads are apt to become inconveniently 
mixed, and it did not suit her purpose that 
Mr. Stanniforth should be there too. 

'You must certainly go, Edith,' said her 
mother with decision. ' It is not at all too hot, 
and I shall trust to Mr. Stanniforth to find you 
a seat in the shade. I suppose you are going, 
Mr. Stanniforth?' 

Tom looked at Edith, who made a face at 
him, which he did not understand. He wanted 
to have a little conversation with her, and this 
opportunity seemed as good a one as another. 

' I'll go, if you'll go,' said he, flattering 
himself that he was playing his part very, 
cleverly. 

Edith could only answer, ' Oh, very well! ' 
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but she did manage, while shaking hands with 
her visitor, to whisper, ' How stupid you are ! ' 
which sent him away much disconcerted. 

It was Lady Travers who had written a line 
to Walter, telling him to be at the Botanical 
Gardens that afternoon, and who had afterwards 
mentioned to Edith what she had done. The 
latter had received this intelligence with a 
proper amount of outward indiflference, but 
with inward satisfaction ; for she foresaw the ap- 
proaching day when Mrs. Winnington would once 
more have the full use of her lower limbs ; and 
when that day came, there would be a difficulty 
in arranging meetings with Walter, if, indeed, 
such meetings did not have to cease altogether. 
It was, therefore, excessively tiresome that Mr. 
Stanniforth should have declared his intention 
of joining himself on to the party; but Edith 
consoled herself with the hope that Walter 
might not be able to get away from the City 
until late in the afternoon, before which time 
she thought she could contrive to give her other 
friend a hint to take himself off. 

Fortune, apparently, was on her side; for 
when she and her sister drove up to the entrance 
of the gardens no Waiter was in sight. Mr. 
Stanniforth, however, was waiting patiently for 
them in a beautifully-fitting suit of clothes, 
with a glossy hat, and a flower in his button-hole. 
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Has anybody noticed the characteristic circum- 
stance that a good Conservative takes instinc- 
tively to the wearing of old coats after a certain 
time of life, whereas your Radical is always 
a smartly-dressed man ? Tom, brilliant and 
beaming, advanced to meet the ladies; and 
presently, Lady Travers having stopped to 
speak to an acquaintance, he led Edith out of the 
crowd to a comparatively sequestered spot, 
behind a clump of rhododendrons, where two 
chairs had been left, as if on purpose for 
them. 

' I am afraid,' he began at once, ' that I made 

some mistake this morning, x^'^y ^^^ J^^ ^^ 
me stupid?' 

* Why did you insist on dragging me here 
on such a broiling afternoon ? ' returned Edith. 
* You are not at all quick in seeing what people 
want, do you know.' 

' You didn't give me a chance of seeing 
until it was too late ; and really I don't call it 
hot at all. But, to be perfectly honest, I believe 
I was thinking rather of what I wanted myself 
than of what you wanted. Since yesterday I 
have been turning over in my mind a project 
which has occurred to me, but I would not take 
any steps before consulting you ; and that was 
really why I hoped I might see you this after- 
noon. I humbly apologise for my selfishness.' 
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' It is of no consequence,' answered Edith. 
* What is your project? ' 

' It is about Longbourne. How would it be 
if I were to take the place, and spend the summer 
there ? In that way, you see, I should be living 
near her, and I might do things by degrees, as 
you suggested. On thinking it over, I quite 
agree with you that huiTy would be fatal. It 
strikes me also that the arrangement might be 
a convenient one in some ways for Margaret.' 

Edith laughed. ' I think everybody would 
know pretty well what brought you,' she said. 
'Bachelors don't usually take large country- 
houses for the summer.' 

' But I'm not exactly like the general run of 
bachelors. I have a large country-house of my 
own in Staffordshire.' 

' Which you never inhabit. That seems 
rather an odd reason for taking another one.' 

' Oh ! well, it is impossible to round things 
off with such absolute neatness; one can't create 
exactly the situation that one requires. Even 
supposing that she did guess why I w^as at Long- 
bounie, it wouldn't so much matter. I should 
be very humble and meek, and never go over to 
Broom Leas unless I were asked. I really think 
the thing might be worked so as to give it an 
air of probability. Margaret wants to go abroad^ 
but doesn't care to leave her house in the handa 
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of a stranger ; I agree to look after the place in 
her absence ; nobody need know even that I pay 
rent for it — don't you see? Why shouldn't I 
wish to have a house in the country as much as 
anybody else? Perhaps the air of Staffordshire 
doesn't agree with me. And of course I shall 
have people down to stay. I had a hope that I 
might induce you and your mother to honour 
me so far.' 

* Oh, that would never do! ' exclaimed Edith 
hastily. But after a minute she began to think 
that it might do rather well. * I wish we could,' 
she said wistfully; ' but unfortunately we shall be 
at those horrid German baths all the summer.' 

* ' Then why not come in September or 
October? Mrs. Winnington said she would be 
puzzled to know what to do with herself at that 
time.' 

^ It certainly would not be pleasant in 
London just then. I suppose the whole world 
turns out of London during those two months, 
doesn't it ? Everybody has a holiday — ^members 
of parliament, and merchants, and bankers, and 
shopkeepers, and all.' 

' I don't know about everybody,' answered 
Tom, laughing ; * the bankers and merchants 
give themselves a holiday, no doubt.' 

* And then do they shut up their banks and 
places ? ' 
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* Not as a rule ; but the bauks and places 
get on very well without them/ 

' The poor clerks stay and do the work, I 
suppose. How hard that seems ! ' 

\ Oh ! they all get their month at one time 
or another, I take it. But about my plan: you 
think I may venture to write to Margaret, then ? 
And you'll try and persuade your mother to pay 
me a visit in the autumn ? ' 

Edith, who was wondering, at that moment, 
whether Mr. Boulger's slaves were allowed to 
choose their own time for absenting themselves, 
answered somewhat irrelevantly, ' The question 
is whether September would be the month.' 

' Oh ! September, or October, or November, 
any time that suited you best. The only thing 
is, Miss Winnington,' continued Tom, with a 
graver face and some hesitation of speech, ' that 
by that time I am afraid — or perhaps I ought 
rather to say that I hope — and yet I have no 
business to hope. What I mean is that I don't 
see how it would be possible to keep your 

mother in the dark so long as to — ^to ' Tom 

left his sentence unfinished, for, although be 
quite understood the part that Edith wished 
him to play, it was a little awkward to allude 
to it in plain language. 

* Our agreement was only to hold good up 
to the end of the season, you know,' she 
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answered, with a faint smile. 'I can't look 
beyond the end of the season. I hate looking 
forward at all, it always makes me so miserable/ 
she added; and Tom, glancing up suddenly, saw 
that her blue eyes were swimming in tears. 

This spectacle distressed him beyond mea- 
sure. * Upon my soul, it's too bad ! ' he ex- 
claimed involuntarily ; and then, ' Miss Win- 
nington, I do wish I could help you in any 
way.' 

' You can't help me, Mr. Stanniforth ; nobody 
can help me,' answered the girl despairingly; 
and the tears overflowed from her eyelids and 
ran down her cheeks. 

* Now, now, you mustn't — ^you really mustn't 
give way ! ' cried Tom, in great perturbation. 
* Keep a good heart, my dear Miss Winnington, 
and it will all come right in the end. I think 
I can partly understand what your trouble is ; 
but nobody can force you to do what you don't 
want to do, if you will only stand at bay and 
defy them. And — and it can't last for ever, 
you know,' added Tom, forgetting, in his desire 
to console the afflicted one, that he was cheering 
her with the prospect of her mother's ultimate 
demise. 

Had he been a little better versed in the 
ways of women, he would have known that he 
had but to sit still and hold his tongue, and that 
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Edith would presently recover herself; but he 
was ignorant of this fact in physiology, and so 
he went on with his well-meant efforts at com- 
fort. ' Now, don't cry, pray don't ; it really 
isn't so bad as you think it is ' — and so forth. 
Bending forward in the fervour of his entreaties, 
he grasped Edith's hand, which was lying pas- 
sively on her lap, and which she did not with- 
draw. 

It was at this most inopportune moment 
that Walter emerged from the trees, and, halting 
abruptly on recognising the couple before him, 
became, as it were, turned to stone. 

The effect of this apparition upon Miss 
Winnington was very incomprehensible to Tom 
Stanniforth, who had his back turned to the 
intruder. In the twinkling of an eye she had 
snatched her hand away; her tears were gone, 
a cheerful and guileless smile illumined her 
features, and, except that she was a little red 
in the face, there was nothing about her to in- 
dicate that only a second before she had been a 
prey to such poignant emotion. 

^ Oh, here is Mr. Brune ! ' said she. And 
she got up, holding out her hand, and sayings 
* How do you do, Walter ? ' in the most matter- 
of-course manner in the world. 

Walter, who had no such aptitudes for self- 
repression, made a grab at his hat, growled out 
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something quite unintelligible, and glared at 
Mr, Stanniforth as if he meant to devour him, 
body and bones, forthwith. 

* Oho ! now I understand ! ' thought the 
latter, who, to be sure, could hardly have helped 
understanding. He was a good deal amused 
by Walter's angry face, for the fact of a man's 
being himself in love does not necessarily debar 
him from enjoying the absurd figure cut by his 
neighbour in a similar predicament; but he saw 
that it would not do to let his amusement 
appear. Evidently nothing beyond the very 
smallest provocation would be required to bring 
about an appeal to physical force, and Mr. 
Stanniforth was not inclined for public brawling. 

' Hadn't I better go and tell Lady Travers 
where you are ? ' he suggested. ' She may be 
looking for you; and I suppose I may leave you 
in Brune's charge for the present, may I not ? ' 

He did not wait for an answer, but lifted 
his hat and walked away, leaving the lovers to 
fight it out. 

* What is the matter ? ' asked Edith, after 
waiting in vain for Walter to open fire. 

' The matter ? with me, do you mean ? I 
don't think I said anything was the matter with 
me, did I?' 

* No; but you look all sorts of dreadful 
things.' 
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* I am afraid I can't help my looks. I must 
apologise for having interrupted you, and driven 
Mr. Stanniforth away. As I am going away 
myself directly, perhaps I had better look for 
him, and send him back to you.' 

Edith raised her eves for a moment to 
Walter's face, and then let them drop again, 
aHid began drilling holes in the turf with the tip 
of her parasol. ^ If you won't ask me anything,' 
she said presently, 'of course I can't explain.* 

'Keally,' answered Walter, with a short, 
angry laugh, * I don't think I care particularly 
about explanations. You don't owe me any; 
and if you did, it would make very little differ- 
ence. There are some things which even you 
would find it rather hard to explain away.' 

' Even I ! ' exclaimed Edith, stung by the 
injustice of the innuendo ; ' I don't know what 
you mean by that.' 

' I only mean that you are rather clever at 
explanations. I don't much like them myself; 
I prefer that there should be nothing to explain. 
But I suppose you would not find that at all 
amusing.' 

'You are very rude, and very unfair!' 
cried Edith. ' If this is all I get by — ^by ^ 

' By taking some trouble to lead a fool into 
displaying his folly, you won't do it again? 
Well, I hope you won't, I'm sure. I can answer 
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for one fool who will decline to play the game 
any more, at all events.' 

* You are quite right, Mr. Brune/ replied 
Edith coldly; * you had certainly better give up 
" playing the game," as you call it, since you 
have no control over your temper.' 

' I could keep my temper well enough if aU 
this were play to me, as it is to you. But what 
proves me a fool is that I have been in earnest. 
It won't happen again though, that's one thing. 
I don't understand the ways of the world that 
you live in nowadays, and it is not at all likely 
that I should ever get accustomed to them. 
Of course I ought to see that bankers' clerks are 
only an inferior class of beings, who may think 
themselves uncommonly lucky if they are flirted 
with, and that the men to be married are 
millionaires, like Stanniforth. But, unfortu- 
nately, I don't see it, so I am not fit to play the 
game, and the sooner I leave the ground the 
better. Good-bye, Miss Winnington.' 

Walter bowed with great dignity, and pre- 
pared to suit the action to the word. He did not, 
however, walk away quite so quickly as he might 
have done, and he must have been listening very 
attentively to have been arrested by the extremely 
faint sound which presently reached his ear. 

' I beg your pardon,' said he, stopping short ; 
* did you call me ? ' 
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' No/ answered Edith in a chilling tone ; and 
he said, ' I beg your pardon/ again, and resumed 
his deliberate retreat. 

' Walter ! ' 

There was no doubt about the summons this 
time; and Walter promptly faced about and 
obeyed it. ' Have you anything to say to me ? ' 
he asked. 

' I only thought that, after what you said 
just now, I had better tell you that I am not 
going to be married to Mr. Stanniforth. Mr. 
Stanniforth is going to be married — or at least 
he wishes to be married — to quite another 
person. It was about her that he had been 
talking to me when you came up.' 

' Is this true ? ' asked Walter hoarsely. 

* I am not in the habit of saying what is not 
true; but you need not believe me, unless you 
like. If you see Kate as you go out, will you 
tell her where I am, please ? I don't wish to be 
left quite by myself among all these people.' 

' Oh, Edith, I beg your pardon ! I quite 
forgot that I was leaving you alone. Will you 
forgive me, just this once? I am so awfully 
miserable, and — well, you'll allow that it was 
enough to make any fellow lose his head. What 
was I to think when I saw the man holding your 
hand?' 

' I can forgive you,' answered Edith, with a 
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sigh; 'but I wish you were not so^I hardly 
know what to say.' ' 

' So jealous, I suppose you mean.' 

* Ah, Walter, you must not talk about being 
jealous ! You know, I told you that I could only 
meet you as a friend.' 

•'And I told you that I would rather not 
meet you at all than meet you upon those terms. 
Lady Travers made me promise a lot of things; 
but I find I can't keep my promise. I can't 
look on without hope. To-day I made a mistake ; 
but it would only be the same thing some other 
day, and then perhaps it wouldn't be a mistake. 
If you don't marry Stanniforth, you will marry 
somebody else.' 

Edith shook her head. 

' Then, why am I to be only a friend ? Why 
won't you give me one word of comfort? Why 
won't you let me have something to live for and 
work for ? ' 

' You know why. I treated you badly once ; 
but I won't do it again. Sometimes I think I 
may manage to end my days as an old maid; 
but that is the utmost that I ever dare to hope 
for. Will you come and see me sometimes when 
my hair is grey, and I am living in lodgings with 
a cat and a canary ? ' 

' I don't know how to talk to you, Edith/ 
said Walter. ' You speak as if you wished me 
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to believe that you still cared for ine; and yet it 
seems to ine that I should be very foolish if I 
did believe it. Perhaps I am more dull than 
the rest of the world; but I do like to have 
things put plainly and to know where I am.' 

' You are in the Regent's Park,' answered 
Edith, laughing, ' and you are attracting atten- 
tion by your authoritative manners, and here 
come Kate and Mr. Stanniforth in search of us. 
Do, please, try to look like other people for a 
little while.' 

' Do you know that it is nearly dinner-time ? ' 
said Lady Travers. ' Perhaps Mr. Brune would 
be kind enough to go and find the carriage for 
us.' 

And when Walter was gone, she whispered 
to Edith : ' What a goose you are not to marry 
Mr. Stanniforth ! He is worth a dozen of the 
other.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

PHILIP BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

In the whole course of his life Philip had never 
discharged a debt with more heartfelt satisfaction 
than that of the 5,000/. which had been lent him 
by Signora Tommasini. The Signora, not at all 
affi-onted by his unceremonious flight from Italy, 
had let him know her address immediately upon 
her arrival in London; and the very next morn- 
ing Philip presented himself, with a neat little 
speech carefully learnt, and a cheque for 5,125/. 
enclosed in an envelope. 

* What is this,' cried the Signora, indignantly, 
after examining the slip of paper tendered to 
her. 

* Don't speak like an angry cabman,' returned 
Philip, laughing. ' It is your money, principal 
and interest, as per agreement; and I have been 
endeavouring to express some sense of my 
obligation; only you wouldn't listen to me.' 

* I call ^this most unfriendly,' said the Sig- 
nora. 

L 2 
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* Never did I hear the just payment of a 
debt described in those terais before. If there 
is any error in the amount, kindly mention it, 
and it shall be rectified.' 

' What nonsense ! Do you take me for a 
Jew money-lender, that you hand me 125/. more 
than I gave you? I shall certainly not accept 
it.' And the Signora tore the cheque up, and 
tossed it into her waste-paper basket. 

* That makes a penny more that you will 
have to accept,' remarked Philip, blandly. * My 
dear Signora Tommasini, don't be ridiculous. 
You know it was agreed between us that I 
should repay you with reasonable interest; and 
of course the sooner I could repay you the 
better it was for me.' 

' I said you were to repay me when you had 

.made your fortune upon the stage. As for the 

interest, that was rubbish. You could not 

have supposed that I meant to drive such a 

. bargain as that.' 

' And could you have supposed that my self- 
respect would have allowed me to accept your 
. help upon an)^ other conditions ? I am sure you 
could not — ^knowing, as you do, what a high 
sense of self-respect I possess.' 

* I shall not take the interest,' replied the 
-Signora. ' I must take the principal, I suppose; 

but it is very annoying. You won't work any 
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more, I know — unless, indeed, you get into 
difficulties again. You are always slipping 
through my fingers in one way or another, and 
I feel now as if I had lost my last hold upon 
you. Where did you get this money from? 
But of course I know. I have a great mind to 
write to Mrs. Stanniforth and tell her that she 
will be the ruin of you, if she doesn't cut you off 
with a shilling. Just as I had arranged everything 
80 beautifully too ! I meant you to have sung 
at Lady Cecilia Caroll's concert next week, and 
I had seen Steinberger about it, and all. I 
believe you know that I want to do all I can for 
your good, and you are so determined to go to 
the bad that you are frightened of me. No 
doubt that was why you rushed away from 
Florence, without even taking the trouble to say 
good-bye to me.' 

^I am not at all frightened of you now,' 
replied Philip, with perfect truth ; ' and you are 
quite mistaken about my intentions, for I mean 
to work like a galley-slave. Furthermore, I 
shall be delighted to be done good to in any 
way that you may think fit, and I will sing at 
Lady Cecilia Caroll's wdth the greatest of 
pleasure. I hope that is satisfactory.' 

How Philip afterwards redeemed the latter 
part of his promise in a maimer not wholly 
satisfactory either to himself or to those inte- 
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rested in his advancement has been already 
related. His failure was made light of by 
Signora Tommasini, who declared it to be due 
solely to nervousness; but Herr Steinberger did 
not take this view, and grumbled long and 
loudly at the folly of trying to make short cuts 
to fame. Steinberger had never, from the first, 
cared much about Philip as a pupil. He was a 
man who liked to make unexpected hits, to 
take audiences by storm, and strike critics dumb; 
and he knew that this could only be accomplished 
by practically ensuring success before the event. 
In Philip's case it was hardly possible to do so. 
He was neither poor enough nor ambitious 
enough to be patient; and his voice, unfortu- 
nately, was one of those uncertain ones which 
may be magnificent to-day and less than mediocre 
to-morrow. 

'Goot for noting?' cried Steinberger, in 
his disgust — ' you are really goot for noting ; and 
it was better you give up all idea of the stage.' 

Philip made no rejoinder to this and other 
similar outbreaks. He was much inclined to 
agree with Herr Steinberger. He did not give 
up thinking of the stage — nor indeed did the 
irascible German intend that counsel to be 
taken quite literally — but it was very strongly 
borne in upon him that he was good for nothings 
He felt that it was not in him to succeed in 
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anything beyond a certain point; he was quite 
sure that it was not in him to succeed in the 
teeth of difficulties; and, worse than this, he 
was aware that it was not in him to care very 
much, even though he should fail. ' Know thy- 
self is a precept which has a wise sound ; but 
if it were possible to act upon it, if we could all 
in truth know ourselves, how many of us would 
have the courage to go on living ? Philip knew 
himself a great deal too well, and had long since 
recognised the futility of attempting to steer a 
vessel without a rudder. For some years of his 
life it had been amusing to drift, and certainly 
he had drifted in and out of some queer places ; 
but now the edge of that form of enjoyment had 
worn oflF, and the lenient self-disparagement in 
which he had been wont to indulge was fast 
turning into self-contempt — which was by no 
means a change for the better. It was not so 
much that he was oppressed by the memory of 
fiins which did not strike him as specially heinous 
.ones, as that he was beginning to see that his 
was an ignoble, objectless life, and that it never 
would be anything else. Nellie despised him 
and — he thought — hated him; Margaret de- 
spised him and loved him : all he could do was 
to keep as much as possible out of the way of 
them both henceforth ; and, as they happened to 
be the only two persons in the world for whom 
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he cared a straw, the future was not a very- 
bright' one to contemplate. 

Perhaps he would not have troubled himself 
much about the future, if the present had been 
agreeable ; but it was not so. For the first time 
in his life, Philip was beginning to suflFer from 
satiety, the disease of selfish men. He was 
leading just the same life that had seemed to 
him so delightful a year before. He had quite 
as many friends as ever; he dined out con- 
stantly; great ladies petted him, and Bohemia 
made him welcome ; but somehow or other the 
flavour had gone out of it all. In old days he 
had been subject to occasional fits of low spirits ; 
but now these fits had become almost permanent. 
He grew so alarmed about himself at last that 
he actually consulted a famous physician,, who 
told him that he had allowed himself to run 
down too much, and prescribed a strong tonic. 
The physician, being only a physician, and not 
a sorcerer, could not tell what was the matter 
with his patient ; but Signora Tommasini under- 
stood the case better. In a half-friendly, half- 
motherly way, she took possession of this poor 
outcast, whose troubles — even including that of 
his rejection by Nellie — she had wormed out of 
him, one by one. He was rather glad to tell 
them to her. He made no objection to moving 
into the rooms which she had secured for him 
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at her hotel. He had taken a great dislike to 
being alone, and it was impossible to feel dull 
in the Signora's company. It was true that she 
ordered him about rather more than was quite 
pleasant ; but upon the whole he preferred being 
ordered about to being left to his own devices ; 
and, besides, he did not always obey orders. 

* I mean you to sing once in public before 
the end of the season,' the Signora announced 
decidedly, one hot afternoon. 

Philip was lying full length on a sofa, 
smoking a cigarette ; for he was allowed to do 
exactly as he pleased in this easy-going lady's 
drawing-room. 

* Do you?' said he; *you won't achieve it, 
I'm afraid. Steinberger wouldn't hear of such 
a thing.' 

* Bother Steinberger ! If I am not as good 
a judge as Steinberger, I know nothing of my 
trade. Music-masters are like finishing gover- 
nesses ; they would like to keep you in the 
schoolroom all your days. Your voice will 
never be better than it is now.' 

* That,' said Philip, blowing a cloud of 
smoke, * seems quite possible.' 

* I mean you,' the Signora went on, ' to 
sing at the Crystal Palace in about a fortnight's 
time, and I will see Steinberger, and make him 
consent. Do you feel nervous about it ? ' 
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' Not the least/ answered Philip. ' I shall 
come to grief most likely, but it won't be through 
any nervousness.' 

' Then you will not come to grief at all. At 
least, if you do, you would come to grief just as 
much next year, or the year after. We had 
much better know the worst or the best at 
once.' 

' I don't envy you your interview with 
Steinberger. He'll give in, I dare say ; but 
he'll abuse you like a pickpocket first. Hot 
weather has no effect on that man's energy.' 

In spite of this prediction, the Signora had 
no great difficulty with Herr Steinberger, who 
was very busy at the time, and who had almost 
abandoned all hope that Philip would prove the 
means of increasing his reputation. When he 
was told of the arrangement which it was pro- 
posed to make, he merely grinned hideously 
and went off into a long guttural laugh ; and, 
on being asked for an explanation of his be- 
haviour, he permitted himself such impertinent 
insinuations that the Signora would have 
blushed, if blushing had still been among her 
capacities. As it was, she only joined in 
Steinberger's laughter, like the good-natured 
soul that she was, and gave him a great push, 
which sent him reeling into the nearest 
chair. 
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' You give me leave to do what I please, 
then?' said she. 

* Oh, take him away — take him away ! ' 
answered Steinberger. ' I make him a present 
to you. Only, when he is hissed from the stage, 
you will be so kind and not say as he was my 
pupil. That is all I beg ! ' 

' The day will come when you will boast of 
having been his master,' retorted the Signora. 

She had confidence in Philip's future. She 
remembered the time when she herself had been 
an aspirant of whom little was expected, and 
whose triumphs had not come all at once. Her 
own experience led her to trust the opinion of 
the public rather than that of the cognoscenti, 
and perhaps she forgot that her voice, if some- 
what unmanageable at first, had always been an 
extraordinarily powerful one. 

' Philip allowed her to take her own way, 
to bustle about and to secure the engagement 
that she desired for him. He did as she told 
him, practised with unremitting zeal for a fort- 
night, and listened to her sanguine prophecies 
with a smile that was only half incredulous. 
The continual sight of so much energy and 
faith was perhaps the next best thing to the 
actual possession of those enviable gifts. 

' Where did you learn the secret of remain- 
ing eternally young ? ' he asked her. ' It would 
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be very amiable of you if you would commu- 
nicate it to me ; for I am growing old at such a 
deuce of a pace that I expect my dotage to 
come on every hour. Pop me into the caldron, 
Signora Medea, and let us see what kind of a 
stew will come of it.' 

' That is exactly what I am going to do/ 
replied the Signora, with a triumphant laugh. 
* You want a success. When once you have 
had that, you won't talk any more nonsense 
about growing old.' 

* And suppose I don't get the success? ' 

* You miLSt succeed,' replied the resolute 
lady, with a stamp of her foot which sent the 
chandelier jingling. 

' I believe you will bully me into succeed- 
ing, whether I will or no,' said Philip, laughing 
lazily. 

It was on a hot day in July that Signora 
Tommasini took the debutant down to Sydenham 
in her carriage, talking incessantly the whole 
way to keep his spirits up. Philip leant back 
and listened to her, much amused at these un- 
necessary efforts. He was not conscious of 
the smallest timidity, and only felt the least 
shade in the world of excitement. Lately he 
had adopted a soothing sort of fatalistic creed, 
which disposed of all worry and responsibility. 
If he was destined to be a famous man, he 
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would of course fulfil his destiny ; if he was 
destined to collapse, he would equally of course 
collapse. * Let us see what will happen/ said 
he ; and among all the people who were talking 
of the new singer at the Crystal Palace that 
afternoon, there was probably not one who felt 
a more dispassionate curiosity upon this point 
than the new singer himself. 

The concourse was a very large one, and 
this was in many ways an advantage. Looking 
down and around upon so vast a sea of human 
faces, Philip felt that he could be no more afraid 
of them than of so many ants upon an ant-hill ; 
he found it impossible to think of them as 
individual critics. It was a pity, however, that 
the building should also be very large. He 
made these reflections while he was standing, 
with his music in his hand, ready to begin Ihe 
first air that had been assigned to him. It was 
Signora Tommasini who had suggested what 
that air should be ; and the sequel showed the 
accuracy of her judgment. There is nothing 
more certain to please the majority of English 
people than a well-known English ballad ; and 
there was nothing to which Philip's special 
powers were better adapted than to the gratify- 
ing of this simple taste. Probably he had never 
sung better in his life than when he treated the 
multitude to ' Home, Sweet Home,' at the Crystal 
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Palace on that July afternoon. He had a soft, 
caressing method of enunciation which had its 
own eflPect ; he understood to a nicety the 
amount of pathos that the words could be made 
to bear ; he sang without the smallest apparent 
effort — 'like a nightingale/ as an enthusiastic 
lady in the front row declared. 

Those who were seated further back were 
not so well pleased, and thought that a little 
more effort would not have been out of place. 
The notes that reached their ears were certainly 
very sweet, but then there were a good many 
notes which did not reach them at all. How- 
ever, the people who had heard all applauded 
vigorously ; and those who did not applaud the 
singer applauded the song ; and the residue 
applauded because others did so ; and so Signor 
Marescalchi was called upon to bow many times, 
which he did with a grace that was much re- 
marked and admired. 

Then he received the congratulations of the 
other artists, whose friendship and good-will he 
had for a long time enjoyed. ' But you must 
sing out,' said one of them wamingly ; * don't 
forget next time that you must sing out.' 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. He was not 
elated, and he flattered himself that he would 
not have been cast down if things had gone 
differently. He was still under the influence of 
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that dreamy impression that he was only ful- 
filling his part in a fore-ordained programme ; 
he thought that he was as free from emotion of 
any kind as it was possible to be ; but probably 
there was room at the bottom of his heart for a 
certain feeling of self-glorification in that he 
was able to view matters so coolly. 

After a time he had to advance once more to 
the front in company with Signora Tommasini, 
whose appearance gave the signal for a salvo of 
clapping and stamping, and who curtseyed and 
bobbed her head as delightedly as if such 
ovations had been quite a novel experience to 
her. Signora Tommasini was idolised by the 
multitude; While she was singing, Philip was 
enabled to discern what an amount of vocal 
power was required to fill the building. 
* Heavens, what lungs ! ' he thought. * I should 
simply burst, like the frog who wanted to be an 
ox, if I tried to produce such a sound as that.' 
Perhaps it was consciousness of his inability to 
perform the task demanded of him that caused 
him to let out his notes even more softly and 
languidly than he had done before ; certain it 
is that he was all but inaudible. ' A Signor 
Marescalchi,' remarked a daily newspaper, 
which noticed the concert the following morn- 
ing, 'was announced to share with Signora 
Tommasini in the execution of this charming 
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duo ; and as a young gentleman, standing beside 
her, was observed to open and shut his mouth 
at intervals, it must be assumed that the promise 
was kept. Had it not been for this circumstance, 
we should have been inclined to question the 
existence of Signor Marcscalchi.' 

The criticism, if ill-natured, was scarcely 
exaggerated. Philip sang sweetly and cor- 
rectly ; but, as far as the immense majority of 
the crowd facing him was concerned, he might 
almost as well have spared himself the trouble 
of singing at all. Now the British public, which 
is a long-suffering public, will stand many 
things ; and if the new aspirant to its favour 
had sung false, it is more than likely that he 
would have been pardoned ; but what the 
British public will not stand is to be defrauded 
of its just due. It has paid its money to hear a 
noise ; and a noise of some sort or kind it will 
have, or know the reason why. Therefore, 
when Philip's graceful pantomime succeeded 
the Signora's tremendous chest-notes, there 
arose a murmuring which, if he had stood alone, 
would probably have developed into some still 
stronger expression of disapproval. Even as it 
was, he contrived to rob the Signora of her 
legitimate reward ; and he led her away amidst 
a little desultory clapping which was almost 
worse than total silence. 
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Philip had yet one chance of removing the 
bad impression created by this failure ; but he 
did not take advantage of it. He got through 
the Neapolitan fisherman's song, which was the 
third and last performance entrusted to him, 
after a fashion ; but he was not singing his 
best, and was so evidently taking no pains about 
it, that the patience of the audience gave way, 
and he was roundly hissed. He paused the 
moment that this hubbub began, and stood con- 
templating the intelligent public with a faint 
derisive smile until it had subsided ; after 
which he calmly discharged himself of the 
remainder of his task, bowed, and retired. 
Anything that looks like a display of courage is 
always popular, and some of those who had 
hissed Signor Marescalchi were sorry for having 
done so when they saw how little he cared ; 
others said that he could do much better if he 
chose, but that he was sulking because of his 
previous failure. In truth he was neither sulky 
nor indifferent ; only despairing. 

He kept up appearances, however. He 
chatted and laughed with his friends quite as 
usual, neither allowing them an opportunity 
of condoling with him nor assuming any un- 
natural hilarity ; and it was not until he was 
once more in the carriage with Signora Tom- 
masini, and they had progressed some miles to- 
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wards London that lie alluded to what had 
occurred. 

* Steinberger will be pleased,' he re* 
marked. 

' You did not try ! ' cried the Signora, who 
was deeply mortified. 

' No ; I didn't try — after the first. You 
wouldn't try to lift up this carriage and walk 
off with it under your arm. I saw that the 
thing was impossible ; so I gave it up.' 

' You let everybody see that you were 
not trying ! ' pursued the Signora, almost in 
tears. 

' Yes ; there was some satisfaction in 
that.' 

' What satisfaction ? I don't understand 
you.' 

' There is always something flattering to 
one's self-love in the action of snapping one's 
fingers in a man's face. You don't frighten 
him much perhaps; but at least you are able 
to say to yourself that he hasn't frightened 
you.' 

. ' But you want to make friends of these 
people, not to defy them. If you go on in 
this way, you will very soon be irretrievably 
ruined.' 

* My dear Signora, I am not going on at 
all — ^neither in this way nor in any other. I 
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am irretrievably ruined already. Do you think 
I like being hissed ? I assure you I like it so 
little that I don't mean to expose myself to the 
risk of its happening a second time. You will 
never see me at the Opera now, unless it is 
from beyond the footlights. No ; all that is 
over and done with, like so many other things. 
You have done the best that you possibly could 
for me, and so has Steinberger ; and upon my 
word, I believe I have done the best that I 
possibly could for myself ; but we couldn't ac- 
complish the impossible. We have tried very 
hard to cultivate what doesn't exist ; and now 
that our eyes are open, we mil stop trying, 
please.' 

' What will you do, then ? ' 

* Ah, that is rather more than I can tell you. 
Waterloo Bridge, I think.' 

* Don't laugh at me ; I shall not be able to 
laugh for a week at least. I feel this a great 
deal more than you do.' 

' I don't want to be contradictious,' said 
Philip, lighting a cigarette ; ' but I doubt that.' 

' Then, if you feel it, why are you so easily 
discouraged ? ' 

* Now, Signora Tommasini, be honest ; do 
you think I shall ever sing respectably ? ' 

The Signora sighed. In her heart she did 
not think so ; yet she could hardly bring herself 
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to admit as much yet. * Perhaps we were in 
too great a hurry/ she said. 

' You didn't think that the other day. You 
told me, as you may remember, that if I failed 
now, I should equally fail two years hence ; and 
I haven't a doubt that you were right. I have 
had so many failures lately that I can't burst 
into tears over this one ; but I am crushed by 
it, nevertheless. In the course of the present 
year I have managed to lose everything in the 
world that I cared for ; and really I don't see 
anything for it now but to get out of the 
World.' 

The Signora, who had started by being a 
little angry with her friend, began to feel sin- 
cerely sorry for him. She knew that he would 
not blow out his brains or jump over Waterloo 
Bridge ; but she was not so sure that he might 
not take to drink, or otherwise commit moral 
suicide, if a helping hand were not held out to 
arrest him. 

' Oh, come,' said she cheerfully ; ' you need 
not put an end to yourself because you have 
sung badly at a Crystal Palace concert, nor 
even because your cousin won't marry you. I 
have a dozen plans in my head which we must 
try yet, before we give up the game.' 

And she began detailing these famous 
schemes, some of which were a little wild, as 
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well they might be, seeing that she invented 
them as she went along ; but they had at least 
the effect of making Philip laugh ; and before 
she went to bed that night, the Signora felt 
comparatively easy about him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Walter's hash is settled. 

With July on the wane, and invitations growing 
fewer, and the term for which the house in Park 
Street had been hired approaching completion, 
Mrs. Winnington felt that it was high time for 
Mr. Stanniforth to speak out. That the man 
could mean to play her false, after all that had 
passed, she could not believe ; and yet there 
were moments when a sickening suspicion of 
treachery crossed her mind. Whj?- did Mr. 
Stanniforth studiously avoid meeting her ? 
Why, when they did meet, did he assume so 
fifhamefaced an air ? What was the meaning of 
the evident embarrassment with which he had 
told her that he had decided to take Long- 
bourne for a year ? Mrs. Winnington had no 
objection to his taking Longbourne. On the 
contrary, she thought it would be a very com- 
fortable sort of family arrangement, and was 
quite disposed, not only to pay him a visit in 
the autumn, as he had suggested, but to make 
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the house her head-quarters, as of old, should 
her relations with its occupier prove of a nature 
to justify her in so doiiig. But his maimer, 
while giving the invitation, had certainly been 
rather odd ; and indeed it was somewhat un- 
accountable that he should wish to take Long- 
bourne at all. The more she thought of it the 
more she became convinced that there was 
some mystery connected with the affair ; and 
Mrs. Winnington had so much leisure at this 
time to devote to the solving of mysteries that 
more than once in the course of her speculations 
she was within an ace of hitting upon the truth. 

She had been lying upon her sofa for a whole 
morning, pretending to read the newspaper and 
tormenting herself with divers disquieting con- 
jectures, until at last further silence became im-^ 
possible to her. ' Edith, dear,' said she, * I 
know Mr. Stanniforth tells you everything. 
Can you guess what his object is in going to 
Longboume ? I feel sure that he must have 
some particular object.' 

Edith started and looked frightened, as she 
always did when her mother addressed her 
suddenly. It was not, however, the first time 
that this question had been put to her, and she 
answered, as she had done on previous occasions, 
that she supposed Mr. Stanniforth liked the 
country. 
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* Oh, my dear, that is no reason at all. He 
has a place of his own, you know ; and in the 
natural course of things one would expect him 
to be shooting grouse in August. It is just 
possible that he might be doing this to oblige 
Margaret.' 

' Of course,' said Edith, ' Margaret would 
much rather have him in the house than a 
family of strangers, who would very likely have 
children and dogs, and smoke in their bed- 
rooms.' 

' But really, when you come to think of it, 
that is the sort of thing that no man would 
ever do. Kindhearted as Mr. Stanniforth is — 
and I must say that he is the most kindhearted 
man I ever met — I cannot believe that he 
would burden himself with a large country 
house merely in order to save his sister-in-law 
a little trouble. 1 can't help thinking that 
those horrid people are at the bottom of it. 
No doubt they have their own reasons for wish- 
ing to get him into the neighbourhood again ; 
and poor Mr. Stanniforth is so determined to 
think well of everybody that a child might 
impose upon him.' 

' I don't think Mr. Stanniforth is easily 
imposed upon,' said Edith. ' What horrid 
people do you mean ? ' 

' Oh, those people at Broom Leas, of course. 
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I have always felt that that man Brune was not 
to be trusted. But I may be wrong. Has 
Mr. Stanniforth ever spoken to you about 
them ? ' 

* He has mentioned them sometimes/ an- 
swered Edith, trying to assume a careless tone, 
and faUing ignominiously. 

Mrs. Winnington fixed a penetrating gaze 
upon her daughter. ' Edith,' said she, * I hope 
you are not concealing anything fi:om me.' 

Edith's powers of concealment, so far as 
her mother was concerned, were small indeed. 
When it came to direct interrogation, she knew 
quite well that she was done for ; and her relief 
was proportionately great when the servant 
came in at this critical moment, bearing a pile 
of letters, of which Mrs. Winnington took im- 
mediate possession. 

Mrs. Winnington's creed with regard to the 
sacredness of her daughter's correspondence 
has already been mentioned more than once ; 
and when, after tearing open and tossing aside 
several envelopes containing invitations and 
bills, she came upon one addressed to Miss 
Winnington, she merely held it up to the light, 
observing, ' A note for you from Kate,' and as 
a matter of course treated it like its prede- 
cessors. 

* I hope it is not to say that she can't take 
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me to Hurlingham to-morrow,' remarked Edith, 
who never expected to be allowed the privilege 
of opening her own letters when her mother 
was present, and who was not in the habit of 
receiving any that all the world was not wel- 
come to read. 

She was sitting by the open window, puUing 
the dead leaves from the smoke-begrimed gera- 
niums that grew in the box outside, and con- 
sequently she did not see the startling effect 
produced upon Mrs. Winnington by a perusal 
of Lady Traverses note. The first intimation 
that reached her of something being wrong 
was a gasping sound proceeding fi-om the room 
at her back, and, turning round, she beheld 
her mother, who was standing erect, forgetful 
of the gout, and holding an open sheet of paper 
in her hand. Mrs. Winnington's jaw had fallen, 
her eyes were dilated, J and the expression of 
mingled wrath and horror upon her face waa 
of a nature to strike terror into the stoutest 
heart. 

' Edith,' said she, in a deep, tragic voice, 
' wheit— what is this ? ' 

Edith, with blanched cheeks and knocking 
knees, took the note extended to her and read 
it. It ran as follows : — 

* Come to tea to-morrow afternoon. I shall 
not be in until late ; but probably Walter Brune, 
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whom I have told to be there, will manage to 
entertam you during my absence. It will be 
your last meeting with him in this house, I am 
afraid ; for I have lust been told that we are 
to go down to the country in the beginning of 
next week. I suppose you will be very sorry for 
yourself; but I don't know that you are more 
to be pitied than other people, after all. I wish 
I could change places with you, I know ! 

' Your affectionate sister, 

'Kate Tbavers.' 

Edith handed the note back to her mother, 
sank down upon a low chair, and waited. She 
could not have spoken if it had been to save 
her life. Mrs. Winnington remained standing ; 
and for the space of a few minutes there was 
silence, during which the rattle of the passing 
vehicles outside and the ticking of the clock on 
the mantelpiece sounded unnaturally distinct. 

' You have not a word to say for yourself, 
then,' began Mrs. Winnington, at length. ' I 
may take it that you have been in the habit 
of meeting this man at your sister's house, and 
that you and she have taken advantage of my 
illness to deceive me in the cruellest way in 
which a daughter can deceive her mother.' 

There was another short interval of silence ; 
and then Mrs. Winnington also sat down, re- 
marking that she had received her death-blow. 
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Apparently, however, she had yet a few words 
to say before she died. 

' For the last twenty years and more/ she 
groaned, ' I have thought of nothmg but my 
children. I have indulged them, I have toiled 
for them, I have sacrificed everything that they 
might get on in the world ; and now I have my 
reward! My sons hardly trouble themselves 
to write to me twice in the course of the year, 
and my daughters bring disgrace upon me. I 
only hope, Edith, that when you come to be old 
and ill, you may be spared the pain of being 
ashamed of those whom you have loved and 
trusted most.' 

Edith made an attempt to speak, but could 
get nothing out but an inarticulate murmur, 
and Mrs. Winnington went on — 

' How you can have the face to behave as 
you have done passes my comprehension ! Your 
conscience must be seared with a red-hot iron. 
To think that while I was lying upon what 
might have been my death-bed you were making 
appointments with a man to whom I had for- 
bidden you to speak, and whom you perfectly 
well knew that you could never marry ! I could 
not have believed that any one — ^least of all any 
child of mine — could have been so heartless and 
wicked ! ' 

' I never made any appointment with him,' 
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cried Edith, finding her tongue at last. ' Once 
I got an invitation to a concert for him; but 
that was all. I have met him once or twice 
since then, but it has only been by accident.' 

* You need not add to your guilt by telling 
falsehoods/ said her mother coldly. 'With 
Kate's note before me, I can judge for myself 
how far these meetings have been accidental. 
It is not pleasant to have to say such a thing of 
one's own daughter, but I hope it will be a long 
time before I see Kate again. She is a bad 
woman r exclaimed Mrs. Winnington, her face 
reddening and her voice quivering. * She has 
been a bad daughter, a bad wife, and a bad 
sister.' 

Edith burst into tears. ' Don't say that ! ' 
she sobbed out. 'Kate has not been bad to 
me. I Am very sorry — I know it was wrong — 
but it was not what you think. I always told 
him we could never be married — that we could 
only meet as friends ' 

' It is easy to say that you are sorry, now 
that you are found out,' interrupted Mrs. 
Winnington, not at all appeased. 'If you want 
me to believe that you are sorry, you must give 
me some proof of it.' 

Edith looked up, and brushed away her 
tears. 'What am 1 to do?' she asked de- 
spairingly. 
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*You may well ask what you are to do! 
I don't know what may not have happened 
while I have been shut up in the house. Very 
likely everybody knows about this disgracefiil 
affair, and you may have ruined your prospects, 
as well as broken my heart. I can't tell you 
what you are to do. One thing, of course, 
must be done vdthout delay : the man must be 
written to.' 

Edith got up and seated herself at the 
writing-table without a word. By-andrby she 
began a note, under her mother's dictation. 
'Dear Mr. Brune — My mother desires me to 
tell you ' 

' Stop ! ' said Mrs. Winnington abruptly ; 
^that wiU not do. My wishes and authority 
evidently count for very little. You must write 
in your own name, and tell him in your own 
words that he is never to address you, directly 
or indirectly, again, and that, if he does so, you 
will refuse to recognise him. When you have 
written that, you can show me the letter.' 

Mrs. Winnington lay down on the sofe and 
closed her eyes; while Edith, with a shaking 
head, but with very little hesitation, dashed off 
the following missive : — 

* My dear Walter, — I have just received a 
note from Kate, asking me to tea to-morrow, 
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and telling me that you will be there. I cannot 
go ; and I cannot meet you again there, or any- 
where else. You know, I told you from the 
•first that we could never be anything more than 
friends ; but now it will be impossible for us 
even to be that. I need not give reasons ; but 
you must see yourself that we could not have 
gone on meeting as we have done lately. I 
shaU always feel grateful to you for having 
thought of me for so long as you have done ; 
but I wish you to remember what I said to you 
at Longboume, and to understand that it was 
the truth. I am sure that, after this, you will 
not attempt to see me or speak to me again. 

* Sincerely yours, 

' Edith Winnington.' 

It was thus that Edith wrote her farewell to 
the man whom she loved ; and whether she was 
a coward or a heroine, or a little of both, for so 
writing, shall be decided by the reader, accord- 
ing as his or her conception of human nature 
may dictate. 

Mrs. Winnington was not pleased with the 
tone of the composition, but she allowed it to 
pass, perceiving that by no emendations could it 
be made to serve its purpose more thoroughly. 
*I suppose,' said she, in icy accents, 'that I 
must take your having written this as a proof 
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of repentance — ^you had better ring the bell and 
have it posted at once, by the way — a proof of 
repentance ; but for anything I know, your re- 
pentance may have come too late to be of any 
use. You may have lost what you will never 
regain.' 

' Yes, I have,' answered Edith, alluding to 
an obvious loss of which her mother was not 
thinking. ' Mamma,' she added abruptly, ' I 
have done as you told me now; I have given 
up everything. I shall never marry Walter 
Brune ; but please to understand, once for all, 
that I shall never marry any one else.' 

If such a thing can be imagined as a rabbit 
in the snake-house at the Zoological Gardens 
bidding a boa do his worst, some idea may be 
formed of Edith's aspect as she announced this 
tmalterable determination. 

' How dare you speak in that tone to me ? ' 
shouted Mrs. Winnington, in a rage. ' Am I, 
your mother, to receive orders from you? I 
know what is best for you, and I say that you 
shall marry a suitable person.' 

'I won't,' returned Edith, tremulously de- 
fiant. ' You can't make me, and I won't.' i 

' I can make you, and I will ! ' Mrs. Win- 
nington was going to exclaim ; but she checked 
herself after the first two words, and adopted 
another system of tactics. ' Edith,' said she, in 
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a piteous voice, * do you want to kill me? You 
will kill me if you dismiss Mr. Stanniforth — for 
of course that is what you mean when you 
declare that you will never marry. What can 
I say to you? You treat me like an enemy. 
Because I love you — ^because I will not let you 
spoil your life — ^you hate me.' 

* Oh, no, no ! ' 

* You say no ; but I must judge by actions, 
not words. Will you not listen to reason ? If 
I were self-seeking, as I know that you and 
Kate think me, why should 1 care what became 
of you ? What diflference could it make to me, 
an old woman with one foot in the grave ' — 
here the foot referred to kicked convulsively — 
'whether you married Mr. Stanniforth or a 
pauper? Strangers may say or think what they 
please of me ; one does not expect any charity 
from them ; but it is very hard to be so mis- 
judged by one's own flesh and blood. Edith, 
my darling, I implore you — I beseech you upon 
my knees not to refuse the man who loves 
you.' 

There can be no doubt that Edith's proper 
course would have been to confess at once that 
she had already refused the man, and to add 
that he did not love her ; but this was more 
than she dared to do. Her mother's genuine 
emotion had had some efiect upon her ; and, 
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besides that, she knew full well that no sooner 
would Mr. Stanniforth have been proved in- 
eligible than a substitute would have been 
selected and pursued. Therefore she replied, 
with deplorable casuistry : 

' I am not at all convinced that Mr. Stanni- 
forth cares more foi: me than for other people. 
If he ever told me that he did ' 

' Yes ? — well ? ' cried Mrs. Winnington, 
eagerly. 

' If he assured me of that and begged me 
to marry him, perhaps then I might think of 
it.' 

Instantly Miss Winnington was enfolded in 
her mother's embrace. She was kissed and 
forgiven and wept over ; and, if the truth must 
be told, she wept a little herself — ^having, 
indeed, some reason for weeping. 

Upon this touching scene of reconciliation, 
in which it must be confessed that one of our 
heroines cuts but a poor figure, we may now 
drop the curtain, and proceed to a less aristo- 
cratic quarter of the town, in company with 
the postman who delivered the fatal letter at 
Walter's lodgings in the course of the same 
evening. 

It so chanced that Walter would not in any 
case have been able to put in an appearance at 
Travers House on the following day, as he had 
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been requested to do. For an event had oc- 
curred in the City the consequences of which 
seemed likely to be serious in more ways than 
oncj and which must certainly prevent Walter 
from considering his time his own for the 
present. He had been sitting at his desk at the 
bank, early in the afternoon, when the head 
clerk had come out with a scared face, and had 
whispered to him that he was wanted at once in 
Mr. Boulger's private room. On obeying this 
summons, he had found his uncle lying back in 
his chair, snoring heavily and completely un- 
conscious. 

*We can't rouse him. Do you think we 
ought to send for a doctor?' asked the head 
clerk hesitatingly ; for Mr. Boulger had reduced 
his vassals into so perfect a state of subordi- 
nation that he was very nearly in the same 
predicament as that King of Spain who was 
burnt to death because nobody dared to take 
the liberty of knocking his Majesty down and 
rolling him up in the hearthrug. 

Walter did not scruple to take matters into 
his own hands ; but the doctor, when he came, 
could do very little, and candidly said so. The 
old gentleman was lifted into his carriage, and 
his nephew drove with him to Clapham, where 
he resigned him to the care of the housekeeper, 
promising to let the other members of the family 
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know what had happened, and to return himself 
the next day. Then he went back to his rooms ; 
and if he speculated a little upon the contents of 
Mr. Boulger's will on his way, I suppose he 
only did what most of us would, have done in 
his place. 

The truth was that Mr. Boulger had of late 
let fall several hints which were of a nature to 
encourage speculation upon this subject. He 
had made little secret of the fact that he was a 
richer man even than he was generally supposed 
to be, and he had somewhat ostentatiously 
declared that his nephew John should never see 
a sixpence of his money. Besides this nephew 
John, who, if he had behaved himself, would 
have been the natural person to inherit his 
uncle's wealth, there were sundry other Boulgers 
of whom Walter knew scarcely anything ; but, 
as the old gentleman had for many years been 
upon bad terms with them all, it was impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that he had fixed upon 
some one else to be his heir. Walter was too 
honest to pretend to himself that his uncle's 
death would cause him any great grief. He did 
not want the poor old fellow to die ; but he did, 
of course, want very much to come into a large 
fortune ; and, as he made his way towards his 
lodgings in Bloomsbury through the heat and 
dust of a July afternoon, he realised with great 
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distinctness what the possession of such a 
fortune would mean in his case. Already he 
saw Mrs. Winnington smiUng benignly on the 
renewal of his suit ; he received the congratu- 
lations of Lady Travers and heard the ironical 
comments under which his father would be sure 
to veil the thankfulness of a relieved mind. 

And then he reached home, and found 
Edith's letter waiting for him, and ceased for 
ever to think about stepping into dead men's 
shoes. What could all the money in the world 
do for him now? Mr. Boulger might leave his 
to a hospital if he chose, Walter didn't want it. 
' Wishes me to remember what she said to me at 
Longbourne, and to understand that it was the 
truth,' he muttered. * Oh, I understand it well 
enough! I have understood it all along ; only 
Lady Travers would insist upon knowing so 
much better than I did. It wasn't such a very 
hard matter to understand, after all. The girl 
cared for me a little, but not enough to put up 
with any hardship for my sake, and she told me 
so. Then she thought I was forgetting all 
about her, and she didn't quite like that ; so she 
whistled me back. I came, like a fool as I was, 
and of course she immediately discovered again 
that she didn't care for me. Well ; I'm not 
surprised. One thing is, I got through the 
worst of it long ago. She isn't worth my 
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thinking about, and 111 be hanged if I will 
think about her anv more.' 

Resolutions of this kind are more easily made 
than carried out, and it would have been strange 
if Walter had been able to diRmiiSR Edith firom 
his mind as cavalierly as he proposed to do. 
Fortunately for him, however, he had many 
other things to think about. He had to put 
himself in communication with Mr. John 
Boulger; he had to write and inform his Either 
of the bereavement with which the femily was 
threatened ; and he was wanted at Clapham, 
where decency seemed to require that the sick 
man should have at least one relative in the house 
withhinL 

On the second day Mr. Boulger died, never 
having spoken since his seizure, and Walter 
could not help perceiving that the servants 
regarded him as the heir. It was to him they 
came for instructions as to the funeral and so 
forth, and he was a little puzzled how to act, 
until the arrival of Mr. John Boulger from the 
north of England relieved him of all authority 
and embarrassment. 

Mr. John Boulger was a middle-aged man, 
who had probably quarrelled with his uncle in 
consequence of a too great similarity in their 
dispositions. He was not particularly cordial 
in his manner to Walter, nor, perhaps, under the 
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circumstances, could he have been expected to 
be so; but he seemed disposed to make the best 
of an unfortunate business. 

* The old man has not treated me well/ he 
said; * but I don't complain. I didn't choose to 
truckle to him, and he told me plainly that he 
meant to disinherit me. If you have been 
more lucky, I shall not grudge you your luck.' 

* I don't think I have ever truckled to him,* 
said Walter. 

* WeU, it makes no difference to me. I 
wouldn't count too much upon anything, though, 
if I were you. It would be just like my uncle 
to have left every penny to his housekeeper.' 

Mr. Boulgtr was interred with all the pomp 
that the occasion appeared to call for, and his 
hearse was followed to the grave by many empty 
carriages and by a very respectable concourse of 
relations, of whom Mr. Brune was one. Walter 
had thought that his father ought to be present, 
and Mr. John Boulger had concurred in this 
view. Mr. Brune had journeyed up from Cray- 
minster, and took his place in the drawing-room 
at Clapham among the other gentlemen who 
were waiting, with the exaggeratedly careless 
demeanour which every one assumes at such 
times, to hear the will read. 

His name was among the first mentioned. 
His brother-in-law had bequeathed him five 
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thousand pounds * as a small token of regard.' 
This legacy gave universal satisfaction. It 
cleared one competitor off the jield ; it seemed 
large to Mr. Brune, who had never expected 
anything ; and it was too small to be grudged 
by anybody. A like amount went to two of the 
Boulger clan, who received the news of their 
good fortune much as a man who has bought a 
half-crown ticket in a State lottery, and has 
dreamt of securing the grand prize, receives the 
news that he has won twenty pounds. Then 
there was an almost imperceptible pause ; after 
which the name of Walter Brune was read out 
with an emphasis and deliberation which seemed 
to presage great things. ' I give and bequeath 
to my nephew Walter Brune ' — another pause of 
a second, during which the ears of aU present 
were pricked up — ' the sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds.' 

A profo-md «n^tiou was cau«d by this 
announcement. Walter himself did not dare to 
raise his eyes from the carpet. He was not 
astonished, nor, at the moment, was he particu- 
larly delighted. He had felt sure that the old 
man had meant to do something of the kind, 
and the chief sensation of which he was conscious 
was the unpleasant one that all these good 
people must be regarding him as a robber and 
supplanter. He was so ill at ease that he 
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hardly took in the sense of what the lawyer was 
reading, which was to the effect that the testator 
had desired thus to mark, not only his affection 
for * the said Walter Brune,' but his sense of the 
injustice done in past years to the said Walter 
Brune's mother. Nor did he quite realise the 
important fact that the residue of the estate, 
real and personal, amounting to rather more 
than double his share, went, after all, to Mr. 
John Boulger, whose sterling worth and busi- 
nesslike qualities had, it appeared, been more 
highly appreciated than that gentleman had 
supposed. 

* So you are a rich man,' said Mr. Brune to 
his son, as they walked away, across Clapham 
Common, arm in arm. 

* Yes,' answered Walter. ^ I don't know 
that I care much about it.' 

* You ungrateful young beggar ! Why, I 
am jumping with joy at the thought of my poor 
five thousand pounds. Your Uncle William 
must have been worth over half a million of 
money. Who would have thought it ! ' 

* I am very glad he didn't leave it all to me,' 
remarked Walter. ' I was half afraid he would.' 

* So, I imagine, was John Boulger ; but both 
your fears and his were groundless, you see ; so 
you can rejoice with a clear conscience. Why 
your uncle should have left you anything at all 
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I don't know; but we must presume that the 
luck of the Brunes, which has been on the ebb 
for so many years, has turned at last. It 
certainly was about time.' 

' My luck hasn't turned/ remarked Walter 
gloomily. 

*I wouldn't be too sure of that. I know 
what you mean — ^young fellows only mean one 
thing when they speak in that lachrymose voice ; 
but, if you won't think me too cynical, I would 
venture to suggest deferentially that money turns 
luck in more ways than one.' 

* It won't in my case,' answered Walter, 
shaking his head. * Mine is one of those hopeless 
cases which nothing can mend, and there's no 
good in talking about it.' 

After that he was easily persuaded to talk 
about it ; and, indeed, talked about nothing else 
in the hansom which his father presently hailed, 
and which took them to Bloomsbury, where 
Edith's uncompromising letter was submitted 
to Mr. Brune's inspection. 

' You see,' said Walter, ' there's no getting 
over that. She tells me in black and white that 
she'll have nothing more to say to me.' 

Mr. Brune laughed. ' My dear boy,' said he, 
' you are too literal. Do you mean to say that 
you can't trace the claws of the old cat in this? 
As I read the letter, it simply means, " Mamma 
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has sworn to shut me up in a dark room, and 
keep me on bread and water if ever I speak to 
you again ; and so, much as I regret it, I must 
beg you to cease following me about/' ' 

' Perhaps that is what it does mean ; but 
isn't that equivalent to saying that she cares 
very little about me ? ' 

'I don't know, I'm sure. Go and tell her 
to-morrow that you have a matter of seven 
thousand a year to lay at her feet, and no 
doubt she will give you the desired information 
herself.' 

' I shall not do that,' said Walter decisively. 
' I want her to care for me, not for my money ; 
and supposing that she did accept me now how 
could I tell what her motive might be ? ' 

' Ah, you are already beginning to find out 
where the shoe of Dives pinches. But cheer up ; 
you are not so tremendously opulent, when all 
is said and done, and I have no doubt Edith 
could make a much better bargain for herself if 
she chose. I should be sorry to affirm positively 
that Mrs.Winnington will welcome you evennow.' 

' She won't have the chance,' said Walter. 
* I have' been played fast and loose with long 
enough, and I am sick of it. I shall never 
marry.' 

'If there were the smallest chance in the 
world of your sticking . to that resolution/ 
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answered his father, 'I might perhaps hesitate 
to try and turn you from it; but as there is 
none, I think you had better marry your first 
love — always supposing that she will have 
you/ 

Walter said he was convinced that she would 
not have him ; but that, whether or no, he would 
not humiliate himself by asking her again ; and 
he adhered to this determination so obstinately 
that his father, who sympathised with the young 
man's feeling, though he foresaw that it would 
not be a permanent one, ceased at last to press 
the point. In the course of the evening, how- 
ever, he suggested a compromise. 

' I mean to call upon our good friend Mrs. 
Winnington to-morrow,' said he. * Being in 
town, you know, it will be only a proper act 
of politeness to do so ; and if, at the same time, 
I can find out how the land lies, I suppose you 
won't be very angry with me.' 

Walter, by way of reply, only shook hands 
with his father, who laughed and said, * Don't 
mistake wounded vanity for pride, my boy. 
You are the least vain man I ever met, so I 
may say that to you. Now go to bed; and 
prepare yourself for a disappointment when I 
come back and tell you that Edith is engaged 
to a duke with a larger annual income than the 
yhole of your capital.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MRS. STANNEFORTH CAN't CONTROL HER NERVES. 

Colonel Kenyon was very patient and very 
steadfast; but his patience was not absolutely 
inexhaustible, and in the six-and-fortieth year 
of his age and the eighteenth of Margaret's reign 
over his heart, he was beginning to bethink him- 
self that steadfastness had been of little service 
to him in the past, while it was certain that 
patience could not help him miich in the future. 
What was the good of being patient when there 
was nothing to wait for and nothing to expect ? 

* Women,' said Colonel Kenyon solemnly, one 
evening after mess, to the old friend who sat on 
his right hand, ' are the very deuce, unless you 
understand how to deal with them. Some men, 
you know, treat them as toys, and I believe 
that's the right plan ; but if you can't manage 
that, why, the less you have to say to them the 
better. At least, that's my view ; I don't know 
whether it's yours.' 

The above disparaging estimate of the 
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opposite sex was due in no small degree to 
the extraordinary behaviour of Mrs. Stanniforth, 
who, a Bhort time before this, had writt^i some- 
what coldly to inform Hugh that Philip's engage- 
ment to Nellie Brune was broken off — * which/ 
said she, 'you will consider good news no 
doubt' — and who had at the same time men- 
tioned that, as she was about to let her house 
for an indefinite period, and could not say 
exactly what her address might be at first, she 
would be unable to correspond with him quite 
so regularly as she had lately done. An urgent 
written request for more precise information had 
remained unanswered ; and thus it was that 
Hugh had arrived at the pardonable conclusion 
that women are the very deuce. 

But, although he tried hard to be angry, 
he made but a partial success of it. He knew 
that, however foolish might be Margaret's 
motives for desiring to shroud her movements 
in mystery, they would not be selfish ones ; and 
when he learnt that Mrs. Winnington was enter- 
taining fiishionable circles in London, and that 
Marescalchi had been seen disporting himself in 
the highest of society, a painful suspicion crossed 
his mind that economy might be found to be at 
the root of this sudden wish for change. He 
had heard with much satisfaction of the collapse 
of Philip's grand scheme for turning things 
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topsy-tiirvy at Longbourne; but this satisfac- 
tion had been tempered with anxiety ; for, 
Brune or no Brune, there Philip remained, an 
expensive encumbrance, who would never earn 
a penny for himself to the end of his days, and 
who, as it appeared, was not a whit abashed by 
his failure, nor any less extravagant in his tastes 
than of yore. 

Business and his desjtiny took Colonel Kenyon 
up to London in the last days of July. Business 
kept him at the War Office all the morning, and 
his destiny led him in the course of the after- 
noon to a place which it had never been one of 
his habits to frequent on week-days. He was 
walking down a certain street, on his way to his 
club, when an open church- door, through which 
a sound of subdued chanting escaped into the 
outer air, attracted his attention. He stopped 
and peered into the gloom. He thought it 
looked very cool and quiet and peaceful in 
there, and, after hesitating for a moment, he 
took off his hat and stole softly up the aisle on 
tiptoe. The service was nearly over, and Hugh 
had not been five minutes in church when the 
congregation, which was not a large one, was 
dismissed. He lingered awhile, thinking of that> 
morning, nearly a year ago, when he had knelt be- 
hind Margaret in the little church at Longbourne, 
and wondering where she was now. Then he 
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turned, with a sigh, to go away, and, behold! 
there she was, at his elbow. 

She was still kneeling, and her face was 
hidden in her hands ; but Hugh knew her at 
once, despite the rather strange garb in which 
she was attired. She wore a close-fitting black 
straw bonnet, without ornament of any kind, 
and a long black cloak enveloped her from head 
to foot. 

*I thought as much,' muttered Hugh to 
himself. ' This is that old Jack-in-the-green 
Langley's doing. Now, if he has made her take 
vows, or any tomfoolery of that kind, hang me 
if I don't go down and wring his old neck ! ' 

Then he remembered where he was, and 
moved hastily off to the porch, where he felt 
that he could with more propriety indulge in 
profane ejaculations, while waiting for Margaret. 
He had to wait some time. Once or twice he 
peeped in to make sure that she had not escaped 
by some side door; but she was still there, in 
the same attitude, and motionless ; and Hugh 
was made uncomfortable by the verger, who 
eyed him at first inquiringly, and then sus- 
piciously, as a responsible person, with valuable 
church plate under his charge, and a dread of 
swell-mobsmen before his mind, might be excused 
for doing. 

At length Margaret rose, and made her way 
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towards the door with a slow, dragging step* 
Hugh could see that she seemed to be steadjdng 
herself by the benches as she walked ; but he 
could not distinguish her features until the sun- 
light fell upon them. Then he started back, 
with an exclamation of horror. She was ex- 
tremely pale, there were black circles under her 
eyes, her face was drawn as after a long illness, 
and as she stepped out into the air she coughed 
in a manner which caused Hugh's heart to stop 
beating for an instant. Before he could speak, 
she had caught sight of him. 

' Oh, Hugh ! ' she cried, ' have you come 
here to look for me ? Oh, how glad I am ! You 
must take me home, Hugh. I can't bear it any 
longer; and I feel so dreadfully ill, I think I 
must be going to die. What made you think of 
coming here for me ? ' 

Her manner was very odd and excited, her 
voice shook, and she trembled so much that 
Hugh instinctively held out his arm to support 
her. His consternation was extreme ; but he 
endeavoured not to show it, nor did he ask any 
questions, for he saw that Margaret was really 
ill, and that it behoved him to rise to the level 
of the occasion. The first thinor to be done, he 
thought, was to get her home and send for the 
doctor ; explanations might come later. 

Therefore he lost no time in calling a 
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hansom, and said, reassuringlT, ^Tes, j^ ; I hxre 
come to look after yon : and here's iSb^ caK joa 
see, waiting* YouTl be all ri^st now.' 

Margaret langhed rather hjsiaiaSiy, ' Ton 
think I have gone out of my mind^'^ siid she, 
^ but I assure you I am perfectly sauoe. Seeing 
you 80 suddenly startled me, and I began to 
talk nonsense. Of course you could not naJlj 
have known that I was here. I can^t a had 
cold when I first came to London, and I went 
out too soon after it, and since then I hare been 
trying to do things which are beyond me ; and 
the consequence is that I have broken down 
altogether, and ^ 

* Never mind about all that,' interrupted 
Hugh. * I have come just in time to pick you 
up, you see. Now, if you'll let me help you 
into the hansom, we'll be off.' 

Margaret submitted without a word. It 
struck her as quite natural that her companion 
nhould take up that authoritative tone, and she 
rather liked it. He, on his side, in the midst of 
all his alarm and distress, was consdous of a 
certain inward exultation at her obedience. It 
seemed as if at last, after so many years, he and 
she had found their proper respective positions. 

' Where shall I tell the man to drive to? ' he 
asked. 

This very natural request produced a curious 
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eflfect upon Margaret. * I did not think of that/ 
she murmured, shrinking back into the comer 
of the cab. * I am staying at a Nurses' Institu- 
tion. Oh, Hugh, do you know, I don't think I 
can go back there ! ' 

Hugh, who was standing up with his back to 
the horse, uttered an aspiration with regard to 
Mr. Langley, which was unheard by Margaret, 
and which, it may be hoped, did not shock the 
cabman. He stooped down to say cheerfully, 
* Of course you are not going back there. I was 
only doubting whether you would like to go to 
Mrs. Winnington, or ' 

* Oh, no ! ' said Margaret, quickly. 

* No, to be sure. Not to Mrs. Winnington. 
Then — ^let me see — where shall we go ? ' 

* How silly you are ! ' exclaimed Margaret, 
half-laughing, half-crying ; * why do you talk to 
me as if I were an escaped lunatic ? I had better 
go to lodgings somewhere, I suppose. Don't 
you know of any ? ' 

Hugh at once thought of a certain quiet 
hotel, much frequented by the clerical digni- 
taries of Crayminster, where both he and Mar- 
garet had been known from childhood. He gave 
this address to the cabman and then sat down 
beside Margaret. 

* You are very good,' said she. And after 
a pause, ' I ought to explain my ridiculous be- 
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itaviour. You know I wrote to you that I was 
going away from Longbourne for a time. The 
fact is, I took a fancy to learn nursing, so I 
applied to Mr. Langley, who got them to take 
me in at this Institution.' 

' Brutes ! ' muttered Hugh, who was in a 
state of boiling indignation, which he had some 
difficulty in repressing. ' So they have been 
starving you and ill-treating you, have they ? ' 

' Oh, dear no ! they have been as kind as 
possible ; it was all my own fault. They told 
me I was not the least fit for the work, and I 
am afraid they were right.' 

Hugh grunted. 'And I suppose it was 
they who made you dress yourself up in this — 
this waterproof thing,' said he, looking with 
much disfevour at Margaret's long garment. 

' It isn't waterproof,' she answered, with a 
little laugh. ' If it had been, perhaps I shouldn't 
have got wet through on the first day, which 
was the beginning of all my troubles. They 
couldn't let me wear their dress, you see, as I 
don't belong to the order ; but of course they 
expect anyone staying with them to adopt some 
unremarkable sort of costume ; so I did my 
best. I am afraid I have not succeeded very 
well in making myself* unremarkable,' she added 
ruefully. 

' Not very/ Hugh agreed. 
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* That is the worst of being so tall ; the 
more one tries to efface oneself the more certain 
one is of looking a conspicuous guy. Oh, Hugh, 
how delightful it is to see you again ! I feel a 
thousand times better already. There is nothing 
the matter with me, really, and I believe I ought 
to go back to the Institution.' 

* You may as well make up your mind at 
once that you will never cross the threshold 
of that establishment again,' answered Hugh. 
* As soon as I have seen you comfortably settled 
in the hotel, I mean to go there and tell them 
that you have bolted. If that don't suit them, 
I can't help it.' 

In moments of great perturbation Colonel 
Kenyon always felt a longing to go at some- 
body's throat, and he almost hoped to discover 
some proof of cruelty or neglect on the part of 
these charitable ladies, so that he might relieve 
his feelings by giving them an outsider's candid 
opinion of them and all their works. Mean- 
while there were more important things to be 
thought of. 

Rooms were obtained at the hotel without 
difficulty, and Hugh explained to the landlady 
that Mrs. Stanniforth's visit had been rather 
hastily decided upon, and that her luggage 
might be expected to arrive before long. Then 
he ordered some tea, insisted upon having a 
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fire lighted, though the thermometer stood at 
seventy-five degrees in the shade, and bustled 
about, opening and shutting doors and windows 
in some perplexity as to what ought to be done 
next. 

Margaret sat passively watching him, too 
weary to question his proceedings. 

* Where's your maid ? ' he asked abruptly. 

* Oh, she is with her friends ! I couldn't 
bring her with me, you know.' 

' I never heard of such a thing ! Give me 
her address, please.' 

And in a few minutes a telegram was on its 
way to the young woman in question desiring 
her immediate attendance upon her mistress. 

* And now,' said Hugh, ^ I think I'd better 
go off to that in — ahem ! — Institution, and get 
your things.' 

The Lady Superior who received Colonel 
Kenyon was a stout person, whose habiliments 
closely resembled those worn by the Sisters of 
St. Vincent-de-Paul. She listened to her visi- 
tor's communication blandly, and fuUy con- 
curred in his observation that Mrs. Stanniforth 
ought never to have been allowed to go to such 
a place at all. It was, she added, quite against 
their rules to make thqse irregular arrange- 
ments, and she had only consented to do so in 
this instance as a particular favour to one 
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whom she greatly esteemed. But she smUed 
in a rather provoking way when Hugh went on 
to assert that Mrs. Stanniforth had ^ half killed 
herself.' 

' I think/ said she, * you will find that there 
is nothing very serious the matter. Mrs. Stan* 
niforth appears to Ixave a very highly-strung 
nervous temperament, and I believe she has 
been rather upset by what she has seen at the 
hospital. Probably a few days' rest will be all 
that will be required to set her right.' 

* God bless my soul ! ' exclaimed Hugh, ^ do 
you mean to say that you have been taking her 
to see people's legs and arms cut off? Well, 
this is outrageous ! ' 

The Lady Superior continued to smile in a 
manner that was at once superior and ladylike. 
*When people wish to learn nursing,' she re* 
marked, ' the first thing they have to do is to 
learn to control their nerves. Otherwise they 
are not likely to be of much use. Mrs . Stanni- 
forth, by her own wish, has begun with the ordi- 
nary course ; but she does not seem to have come 
to us with any intention of persevering in the 
work, and, that being so, it is of course better 
that she should leave us. Indeed, as I told you 
before, we should not have received her, if Mr- 
Langley had not made a personal point of it.' 

' I shall make a personal point of giving 
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Mr. Langley a piece of my mind the next time 
I meet him/ cried Colonel Kenyon, disappointed 
in his hope of coming to loggerheads with this 
urbane lady, who only smiled again, and looked 
at him as if she thought him a very foolish 
person indeetl. 

His next step was to go off for the doctor^ 
who, as might have been anticipated, was not at 
home. He left a message for him, begging him 
to call on Mrs. Stannitbrth the first thing in the 
morning, and then returned to the hotel, where 
he was pleased to find his invalid looking much 
more like herself. There was a faint colour in 
her cheeks now, and she had regained something 
of her ordinary serenity of demeanour ; but she 
scarcely touched the dinner which, at her request, 
Hugh shared with her, and every time that she 
coughed the anxious Colonel became hot and 
cold all over. 

^ I can't tell you how ashamed I feel of 
myself,' she said. ' I always knew that I was 
a poor creature, but I had no idea of how bad 
I was until they took me to see all those 
hoiTors.' And she shuddered at the recol- 
lection. 

^ Don't speak of it ! ' exclaimed Hugh. ' As 
for the man Langley ' 

* Now, Hugh, you must not scold poor Mr. 
Langley, please. It was I who asked him to 
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get me into some place of the kind, and he took 
an immense deal of trouble to arrange it for 
me.' 

' The more fool he ! He ought to have had 
the sense to see that your health would never 
stand that sort of thing. What could have 
tempted you to go in for it ? ' 

*Well, I was obliged to find some way of 
abolishing myself for a time. If I tell you 
how it was, will you promise not to be angry 
with me ? ' 

* 111 promise not to be angry with you^ 
answered Hugh, only laying a slight stress upon 
the last word, so as to be at the same time 
truthful and to reserve his future liberty of 
sentiment. 

^ I was getting into difficulties : that is the 
truth. If I had remained at Longboume, I 
should have been in serious trouble before the 
autumn ; so I decided to let the house, dismiss 
the servants, and live upon as little as I could 
for three months. I haven't quite carried out 
my plan, you see ; but, as Tom Stanniforth has 
taken the place and all my expenses are so much 
reduced, I think I shall be able to get on now.' 

^ My dear Margaret, why in the world did 
you not apply to me? Of course, you could 
have had any money that you required,' said 
Hugh, bethinking himself that if difficulties 
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had arisen with his co-executor, it would have 
been a simple matter for him to sell out a 
thousand or so of his own, and say nothing 
about it. 

* Oh, I dared not do that ! I felt that I was 
in disgrace with old Mr. Stanniforth as it was. 
And, besides, I should have had to ask for so 
much. I — there was a rather sudden call made 
upon me,' added Margaret, hesitatingly. 

^I see,' said Hugh. And presently he 
inquired, with aU the indifference that he 
could muster, ' Which of them was it, this 
time ? ' 

Margaret made no reply ; so he repeated his 
question, and then she looked up at him depre- 
catingly. 

^ Must I say? ' she asked. 

* Oh, not unless you like. Only I know it 
was one or other of them ; so you might as well 
teU me which it was. As a matter of curiosity, 
I should rather like to know.' 

* Well, it was Philip, then. It is so difficult 
to speak to you about PhiUp, Hugh ; because 
you are always sure to be against him, and I 
know he has done many foolish things. But we 
all do foolish things sometimes ; and what more 
can you expect of any one than that he should 
say he is sorry ? ' 

' You might expect him to be sorry, perhaps.' 
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' So he was sorry. He was more than 
sorry ; he was perfectly wretched, poor fellow ! 
And if he has sinned, he has been punished. 
Even you will allow that the discovery which 
he made about his father's marriage was a 
terrible blow.' 

* Oh, that was a great sell, no doubt.' 

' And then there was his quarrel with Nellie, 
which was worse. I must say that I think his 
punishment has been severe enough. He came 
home on purpose to confess everything to me, 
poor boy ; and, after all, it was nothing so very 
unpardonable that he had to confess.' 

Colonel Kenyon, who considered Marescalchi 
altogether unpardonable, held his peace while 
the history of Philip's brief married life, and of 
the gambling debt which he had been so un- 
fortunate as to incur, was being related. He 
held his peace, because he did not wish to vex 
Margaret ; but it cost him no small effort to do 
so, and he changed the subject as soon as possi- 
ble by inquiring after Mrs. Winnington, ' who 
must have been feeling very anxious about you, 
I should think,' said he. 'Did you tell her 
what you were doing in London ? ' 

' Oh, no ! ' answered Margaret ; ' I thought 
it better not to let her know that I was in Lon- 
don at all. It would only have spoilt her 
pleasure and Edith's.' 
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*But where did they think you were? I 
presume you must have told them something.' 

' Well, I gave them a sort of a hint/ said 
Margaret. • 

' Oh, a sort of a hint ! And with that they 
were quite satisfied, I suppose.' 

Colonel Kenyon had to shut his mouth very 
tight to keep himself from saying more ; and he 
was not sorry when the arrival of Margaret's 
maid gave him an opportunity for retiring 
without further mention of the names of Philip 
and Mrs. Winnington. But, as he walked away, 
he said to himself that if somebody would take 
those two persons and throw them neck and 
crop into the Thames, society would be rid of 
two of its most worthless members. 

Colonel Kenyon, who did not hastily con- 
demn his neighbours, was very thorough in his 
condemnation of them when once he had satis- 
fied himself that they ought to be condemned : 
in like manner, being slow to wrath, his anger, 
if roused, was hardly to be appeased by anything 
short of blood-letting. A night's rest, therefore, 
brought about no change in his feelings towards 
that ungrateful pair, and he was still further 
incensed, in the course of the morning, by the 
doctor, who was pleased to couch his report in a 
tone of gentle remonstrance. 

' Mrs. Stanniforth really requires careful 
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looking after ; she has had a narrow escape of a 
serious ilhiess. I told her mother, years ago, 
that she was a person who might easily become 
consumptive ; and consumption, as I need 
hardly tell you, is just one of those diseases 
which attack you when you are down. She 
tells me she has let her place, and I am very 
glad to hear it. Get Mrs. Winnington to go 
abroad with her, as she did before, and keep 
her abroad for the winter. She must be 
amused ; and she really must not be allowed to 
play these tricks with herself.' 

* I'll speak to Mrs. Winnington,' said Hugh, 
rather grimly. 

* I think you had better do so ; and impress 
upon her that, unless she wishes to lose her 
daughter, she must take more care of her. Mrs. 
Stanniforth is not a person who can take care of 
herself.' 

' To lose her ! ' repeated Hugh, aghast. 
* Do you think there is serious mischief, then ? ' 

^ There is a certain amount of mischief, 
which may be checked, I hope. She has had a 
bad cold and neglected it ; but that is ^ not 
exactly the cause of her present illness. She 
is suffering from nervous derangement ; the 
result, no doubt, of worry or anxiety of some 
kind, seconded by a shock to which she ought 
never to have been exposed. There is no 
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occasion to alarm Mrs. Winnington ; but at the 
same time she should be made to understand 
that the case is one which requires care and 
attention.' 

Such a verdict as this was not calculated to 
soothe Colonel Kenyon's ire, and Margaret had 
much ado to keep him from rushing off to Park 
Street, with peremptory marching-orders, before 
luncheon. 

'It is all nonsense about my going abroad 
at once,' she said ; ' and I am not at all sure 
that it would suit my mother to start directly. 
At all events, if I have to go, I am quite old 
enough to go by myself now. I don't think 
there is any necessity for your seeing her, 
Hugh.' 

Margaret, in truth, was beginning to be 
afraid of what Colonel Kenyon might say or do, 
when he found himself in Park Street, and 
would gladly have gone thither instead of him, 
had she not been quite as much afraid of what 
her mother might say, on receiving the con- 
fession which would have to be made. She 
knew that, when once Mrs. Winnington set to 
work to ask questions, it would be impossible 
to conceal the fact that 5,000Z. had recently 
been paid to Philip, and she shrank from the 
inevitable scene which must follow. 

' I certainly shall go and see her,' Hugh 
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said resolutely ; ^ and I should imagine that she 
will make her convenience suit yours. At least, 

if she doesn't However, I have no doubt 

she will.' 

' If you do go/ said Margaret, after a pause, 
' will you promise me something as a great 
fevour ? ' 

* What is it?' 

^ Only to say nothing about Philip. It 
would distress me very much if you did, and it 
would be rather unfair to him, I think. Perhaps 
I shouldn't have told you as much as I did last 
night, if I had had all my wits about me.' 

Hugh considered for a moment, and then 
said, ^ Very well ; I won't mention his name if 
I can help it. By the way, where did you say 
that Marescalchi was living ? ' 

Margaret knew that she had given no in- 
formation upon this point, and she was not 
anxious to do so now. * You are not going to 
see him, are you?' she asked apprehensively. 

* Oh,' answered Hugh, in a careless tone, ' I 
thought I might look him up, perhaps, if I had 
time. But I suppose I can find out his address 
at his club.' 

This was, unfortunately, only too certain, 
and Margaret saw that it would be unwise^ as 
well as useless, to make a secret of what could 
be so easily discovered ; so she said, ' He was 
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staying at Johnson's Hotel in Berkeley Square 
when I last heard firom him ; but that is some 
time ago now/ 

Hugh took a mental note both of the address 
and of the circumstance that Philip did not 
trouble himself to write often to his benefectress ; 
soon after which he picked up his hat and stick, 
remarking that if he didn't make haste, he 
should hardly catch Mrs. Winnington at home. 

The last thing that Margaret said to him, 
after repeatedly cautioning him against malnTig 
a great fuss about a small matter, was, ' You 
will be back again soon, won*tyou?' and the 
significance of this query gave Hugh matter for 
reflection which lasted him throughout his walk. 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 



HONOURS DIVIDED. 



The ways of deceit are seldom ways of pleasant- 
ness ; and Edith Winnington soon found that 
the part which she had set herself to play was 
so full of difficulty and discomfort as to be very 
nearly insupportable. In the first place, Mr. 
Stanniforth, who abhorred crooked dealing 
above all things, was as clumsy a fellow-con- 
spirator as ever a poor girl was afflicted with. 
If he would have simply turned and fled when- 
ever Mrs. Winnington entered the room, the 
maintenance of the plot would have been less 
hopeless ; but this he would not do. He seemed 
to think that, having taken upon himself to 
delude a fellow-creature, it behoved him to 
make believe a great deal ; and, instead of 
chatting naturally about vivisection, as of yore, 
he took to paying wild and improbable compli- 
ments, to jerking out pretty phrases too evi- 
dently learnt by heart, and to suggesting agree- 
able projects with an indescribably sheepish air 
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while Mrs. Winnington sat staring at him, as 
if she had some faint idea that he was going out 
of his mind. 

Nor was this exasperating conduct the worst 
of what Edith had to endure at the hands pf 
her well-meaning friend. From the moment of 
that meeting with Walter Brune at the Botanical 
Gardens, Tom had made up his mind to bring 
about the happy union of Miss Winnington 
with the young man whom he hoped some 
day to call his brother-in-law. This end, no 
doubt, might be achieved in many ways, it 
being evidently only a questioli of money ; but 
it was important to ascertain, before proceeding 
to action, what Walter's tastes were, what 
career he considered himself best fitted for, and 
how a comfortable income could be provided for 
him without wearing too much the appearance 
of a gift. Mr. Stanniforth would have been 
been very glad, therefore, if Miss Winnington 
would kindly have taken him into her full con- 
fidence, and the nods and winks and oracular 
speeches in which he indulged, by way of en- 
couraging her thereto, were indeed enough to 
ihave tried the patience of Job. Edith could 
not tell him that she had broken off all relations 
with Walter ; neither could she by any means 
make him understand that the subject was 
painful to her ; and, what with Tom's pro- 
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yoking stupidity upon the one hand and her 
mother's suspicious acuteness upon the. other, 
she began at length to ask herself whether it 
would not be a great deal better to hasten the 
inevitable hour, to sever the hair which sus* 
tained the impending sword, and have done 
with it. 

The courage of despair came to Edith's aid 
one morning, when her mother had been sub- 
jecting her to a more than usually severe course 
of interrogation, and, with a calmness which 
astonished herself, she said : 
. ^ 'I think I had better tell you that I have 
tefused Mr. Stanniforth.' 

Mrs. Winnington immediately went through 
a sort of pantomime of dropping down dead. 
Verbal comment would, she felt, be absurdly 
inadequate to the occasion, and for some minutes 
ahe would do nothing but gasp and groaiu 
When, however, she did recover the use of her 
tongue, she employed it with all that vigour of 
.which she was a mistress. She scolded, she 
entreated, she wept copiously ; finallj^ she de- 
clared that Edith was a silly girl who did not 
know her own mind, and that she herself would 
^ake it her business to console poor Mr. Stanni- 
forth, and to let him know that his rejection 
was not meant to be taken seriously. 

Thus there was nothing for it but to explain 
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lioft Xr. SuazuJurtk scood in no need c^ conao- 
bttsoQ ; and acx ^ degree&. tixe winde tmtfa 
caae out* and lEca. Wznnxnscyjn lecored the 
crosiiing mirfliggice diu not onlr was another 
to bear awxr die priie^ bm diat diat other's 
dance of doizig so was the resok of Edith's 
oficiooaicss in mfefatrairng die wretdied man 
as to the state of hk own affectktts. 

Thoe is no saving what m^fat not have 
happened to the offender after this, if a ring at 
the door-bd had not caused an abm^ sos^ 
pcnaon of hostilities. 

*Xot at home!' gasped Mrs^ WinningtcHi, 
from the SO&. ^Goandtdlthem, notathome!' 

Bat either Edith was too late, or she thought 
odIj of effecting her own escape ; iix the next 
moment Colonel Kenvon was announced, and, 
striding into the room, beheld the foe with 
whom he had come to wage war prostrate upon 
her sofa. disheTelled as to her hair, and very 
red and swc^en as to her eves and nose. 

^How do you do?' said Mrs. Winnington. 
* I don't know why they let you come up. I 
am not in a state to receive visitors. I am very 
ill indeed.' 

^ Oh! ' said Huglu a good deal disconcerted ; 
for he felt that the force of his attack must now 
be greatly weakened. ^ What is the matter with 
you? (jout again?' 
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^I believe/ answered Mrs. Winnington 
impressively, ' that I am about to die.' 

' Oh, I don't think so ; you don't look like it 
at all,' said Hugh, with conspicuous lack of 
sympathy. 

* I do not know,' rejoined Mrs. Winnington, 
♦ what I may look like; but I know what 1 feel. 
However, I have no wish to weary you with my 
complaints. I have never talked about my 
health, nor taken care of it, as you are aware. 
Perhaps, if I had thought less of others and 
more of myself, as Cardinal Wolsey said, I should 
not be in the condition that I am in now.' 

* I didn't know that Cardinal Wolsey had 
said that,' remarked Hugh ; ' but to the best of 
my belief you have no reason to reproach your- 
self on that score, Mrs. Winnington. You 
haven't thought too much about Margaret of 
late, it seems to me.' 

' Really, Hugh,' cried Mrs. Winnington, ' I 
am not prepared to be lectured by you. Mar- 
garet and I perfectly understand one another, 
and we do not require to be taught our duty by 
anybody. Dear Margaret would be the first 
person to protest against an insinuation that she 
had been neglected.' 

' That may be ; but her protesting wouldn't 
alter the fact that she is neglected. Why, you 
don't even know where she is ! ' 
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' I don't quite understand what you mean 
by taking up this tone, Hugh, and, if we were 
not such very old friends, I should be inclined to 
put a stop to it. I certainly do riot know dear 
Margaret's address ; but that is only because 
she has thought fit to conceal it from me. I 
must say that I think Margaret has behaved 
with some want of consideration for me ; but I 
have never hinted that I felt this in writing to 
her, nor have I attempted in any way to inter- 
fere with her plans. To speak of my not having 
thought about her is nonsense. I suppose that 
no one but you would have brought such a 
ridiculous accusation as that against me. The 
truth is that I have been, and am, most anxious 
to know where she has been all this time.' 

'Well,' said Hugh, conscious that the case 
for the defence was being conducted with some 
ability, ' I can give you the information that 
you are so anxious for. She has been in a 
Nurses' Institution ; and I am sorry to say that 
she has made herself rather seriously ill. Yes- 
terday, by a fortunate chance, I happened to 
meet her, and I was able to persuade her to 
leave the place at once. It was not a day too 
soon, I can tell you.' 

* A Nurses' Institution ! you don't mean to 
say so! How very extraordinary poor dear 
Margaret is ! Of course you were quite right 
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to take her away — especially if she is going to 
be ill. It is nothing catching, I hope/ 

* No; you need not be afraid of going to see 
her. It is the old trouble again. At least, it is 
partly that and partly nervous prostration, the 
doctor says.' 

* Dear me ! Well, I don't wonder, Fm sure. 
Whatt can you expect, if people will do such 
absurd and uncalled-for things?' 

'She had her reasons,' answered Hugh, 
shortly. He was dying to say what those 
reasons were ; but he remembered his promise 
to repeat nothing of Philip's iniquities, and 
though, for his own part, he thought there was 
not a pin to choose between Mrs. Winnington 
and the other delinquent, he could not con- 
scientiously assert that the cost of the establish- 
ment in Park Street was the direct cause of 
Margaret's retrenchment. 

* As for my going to see her,' Mrs. Winning- 
ton went on, ' I don't know how long it may be 
before I am able to manage that ; I have not 
been out of the house for three weeks. But I 
will send Edith. Where is dear Margaret now?' 

Deliberately and at some length, as his habit 
was, Hugh stated the provisional arrangements 
which he had made on Margaret's behalf, gave 
an account of the condition in which he had 
found her, and reported the course of treatment 
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recommended by the doctor. The interview 
was not passing off at all in the manner which 
he had anticipated. His firm intention had 
been to tell Mrs. Winnington plainly that she 
was an old monster of selfishness, and, if possible, 
to make her thoroughly ashamed of herself for 
once; bat now he did not qaite see his way 
to doing this. Mrs. Winnington was not in the 
least ashamed of herself^ and spoke with so much 
affection and sympathy of poor dear Margaret 
that it seemed as if all hope of plain speaking 
must be abandoned. 

'Of course you will prepare to take her 
abroad directly/ said he, in conclusion, half 
hoping that the old lady would make some objec- 
tion. And in this she did not disappoint him. 

* 1 don't know about directly,' she answered. 
* I meant to have gone to Homburg as soon as I 
was able to travel ; but things have happened 
which may oblige me to change my plans. As 
for remaining a whole winter out of England, 
that I certainly cannot do ; and I am quite 
certain that dear Margaret will not be so un- 
reasonable as to expect it of me.' 

Already Mrs. Winnington had realised the 
necessity of discovering a successor for the faith- 
less Stanniforth, and she felt that it would never 
do to waste the best part of a year in wandering 
through foreign lands. ' You must remember,' 
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she continued, 'that Margaret is not my only 
daughter, and that I cannot always be with her. 
I have tried to leave her as little alone as I could ; 
but it is impossible that I should be altogether 
at her disposal, and I have made some engage- 
ments for the autumn which I must fulfil. That 
is, if I live so long,' she added, remembering that 
she had just predicted her speedy dissolution. 

* In other words, rather than give up a few 
visits, you would leave Margaret to the tender 
mercies of a doctor and a lady's maid, hundreds 
of miles away from all her friends.' 

*What your object can be in saying rude 
and fidse things about me, Hugh, I cannot 
imagine. Of course dear Margaret must have 
some one with her, and if she were really ill I 
should go to her at once. But I don't think 
it likely that matters are as bad as you make 
out, and there would be no difficulty in finding 
some one to take my place. Why should not 
you go with her ? ' 

This suggestion caused a slight flush to 
mount into Hugh's sunburnt cheeks. ' I am 
afraid,' said he, ' that would hardly do. Aged 
as I am, Margaret and I could not very well 
travel about together alone.' 

* I really don't know why you should not ; 
you are almost like her guardian. But it would 
be quite easy to discover a third person; or 
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Margaret might even engage a companion if 
necessary. However, all these matters can be 
discussed later ; just now I do not feel up to 
talking any more. Will you give my best love to 
dear Margaret, please, and tell her that if she wiD 
come and see me, I shall be so glad ? Edith will 
go to her as soon as she has a spare moment.' 

' Very well ; I will give her that message,^ 
answered Hugh, getting up, and as he went 
downstairs, he tried to console himself by reflect- 
ing that he would probably have done more 
harm than good if he had succeeded in picking 
a quarrel with Mrs. Winnington. 

' But the other,' thought he, * is difTerent. 
He is a man. I can deal with him, I think/ 

Hugh did not ask himself whether any good 
purpose would be served by his quarrelling with 
'the other.' His feeling was that these two 
people ought really to be made to see themselvies 
in their true colours, and that, if he didn't do 
them this service, nobody would. So, in full 
confidence of the righteousness of his purpose, 
he marched off to Berkeley Square, and, on 
hearing that Mr. Marescalchi was at home, de-' 
elined to send in his card, saying that he would 
go straight upstairs. Philip, he thought, should 
not have the chance of refusing to receive him. 
He was not asked to mount any higher than the 
first floor, and it added fuel to the flames of his 
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indignation to be shown into a spacious sitting- 
room adorned with much gilding and crimson 
damask and many mirrors. 

' You have dropped into pretty comfortable 
quarters here/ he remarked, almost before Philip 
had had time to say * How do you do ? ' 

Mr. Marescalchi, who had been lying on the 
sofa, smoking a cigarette, resumed his recumbent 
attitude, and blew a cloud of smoke towards the 
ceiling. * They wouldn't be bad,' he replied, * if 
they were not so execrably furnished. It is pain 
and grief to have to sit in such a gaudy room as 
this. But one can't have everything ; and the 
hotel is tolerably comfortable in other respects.' 

' I have no doubt it is. Tolerably expensive 
too, I should think.' 

* Oh, of course. You can't live in a London 
hotel during the season for nothing ; and from 
what I hear, I should say that this was about 
the most ruinous establishment of the lot. StUl, 
when one has the means, you know ' 

Hugh exploded like a bomb. ' The means ! 
Deuce take it all, Marescalchi, this is rather too 
good a joke ! Do you think I don't know where 
your means come from? Are you aware, sir, 
that Margaret has had to pinch and screw, and 
put down her establishment, and reduce herself 
to — ^to positive indigence, by George! in order 
to provide you with the means of lying on your 
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back on that sofa and smoking your beastly 
cigarettes aU day?' 

* They aren't beastly, really/ said Philip, 
mildly ; * they're the best I can get. Won't you 
try one ? These are not my rooms, by the way ; 
they are occupied by Signora Tommasini, who 
kindly allows me to make use of ihem. I 
myself am lodged in a humble little apartment 
looking out upon the leads, where the cats sit 
and howl at me all night. You would feel quite 
sorry for me, if you saw it.' 

Hugh was conscious that, in his haste, he 
had brought matters to something very like an 
anticlimax ; but he didn't care much about that. 
* I don't know about being sorry for you,' he 
said ; ' I can assure you that it would rejoice 
me greatly to think that you were suffering a 
little discomfort.' 

' You don't say so ! — liow very odd ! There's 
no accounting for tastes ; but, for my own part, 
I dislike nothing more than to see people un- 
comfortable. It is very nearly as bad as being 
uncomfortable oneself.' 

' Is that why you have taken care not to see 
Margaret lately ? She has been in discomfort, 
and something more than discomfort, through 
you. Well ; I don't wonder that you have kept 
out of her way. It can't be very pleasant, I 
should think, to know that your extravagance 
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has brought her to such straits that she has had 
to take to learning nursing in a sisterhood, by 
way of saving money, and that she has sacrificed 
her health by it. For anything that I know, 
she may have sacrificed her life too ; for she is 
not in a state to do such things with impunity.' 
' Whether Philip was touched, or conscience* 
stricken, or alarmed, or whether he was perfectly 
indifferent, there was nothing in his face or voice 
to indicate. ' Don't you think you are just the 
least bit in the world unreasonable. Colonel 
Kenyon? ' he asked. * I knew that Longbourne 
was let ; but I knew nothing more, for the 
simple reason that Meg did not choose to tell 
me anything more.' 

'I wish to God you wouldn't call her by 
that name!' exclaimed Hugh, with a sudden 
outburst of impatience. 

' I am sorry that it should have the effect of 
irritating you so much ; but, as I have never 
called her anything else all my life, I am afraid 
I must continue to do so, at the risk of being 
run through the body with your umbrella. I 
was saying that Meg kept me completely in the 
dark as to her movements. She gave me to 
understand that she didn't wish me to ask 
questions, and, naturally, I could only respect 
her wishes.' 

' Oh, yes; that is Mrs. Winnington's excuse; 
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but you'll allow me to tell you that, in my 
opinion, it is no excuse at all. It is just 
possible that Mrs. Winnington may not have 
known that Margaret had been exceeding her 
income ; but you, at all events, were well aware 
of the demands that have been made upon her, 
and you cannot have had much doubt about the 
reason of her giving up her home. The very 
least that you could have done would have been 
to find out what had become of her. I shall 
not appeal to you to leave her in peace for the 
future, for I know that would not be of the 
slightest use ; but you may as well understand 
that, after this, you will have to keep your 
expenditure within the limits of a fixed annual 
sum. I have determined to take matters into 
my own hands, and to put a stop to this system 
of wholesale robbery.' 

' Colonel Kenyon,' said Philip, in a rather 
graver tone, ' you have always had the worst 
possible opinion of me, and you are heartily 
welcome to it. Pray believe that your opinion 
is a matter of the most absolute indifiference to 
me. More than once you have taken upon 
yourself to interfere in my afikirs in a helter- 
skelter, blundering sort of way, and I haven't 
complained. It is your nature to be like that, 
I suppose, and I don't quarrel with you for it, 
any more than one quarrels with dogs for de- 
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lighting to bark and bite. Perhaps, however, 
it would be pushing forbearance too far to allow 
oneself to be called a wholesale robber ; and 
therefore I must respectfully invite you to 
retract that expression.' 

Hugh was stroking his moustache with lean 
brown fingers which trembled a little. At this 
direct throwing down of the gauntlet his eyes 
glistened. ' I won't retract a single word that 
I have said,' he replied shortly. 

'You won't?' returned Philip, deliberately 
swinging his legs off the sofa, and assuming a 
sitting posture, while he looked his visitor 
straight in the eyes. ' You won't retract the 
expression? Then we must proceed to ex- 
tremities, I'm afraid. I thought perhaps you 
might have insulted me without quite meaning 
it, for your temper seems to have got rather out 
of hand ; but, since you choose to stick to your 
words, I can only ask you to give me your 
address, so that I may send a friend to qall 
upon you to-morrow.' 

* You young jackanapes ! ' called out Hugh, 
* do you suppose I am going to fight a duel with 
you? Ill see you hanged first! ' 

Philip raised his eyebrows. ' You won't 
fight, and you won't retract? I suppose you 
know what is generally said of a man who acts 
in that way.' 
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' I'll tell you what,' said Hugh, getting up ; 
' I won't fight a duel, because it's ridiculous, 
and nobody ever does fight duels in this 
country; but if you would like to call me a 
coward, you had better do it — ^and I'll give you 
such a hammering that you won't do it again 
for a year.' 

Philip did not take advantage of this hand* 
some ofier. He looked at his angry antagonist 
for a minute with a certain amused curiosity, 
and then burst out laughing. 

' What a ludicrous position we have got 
into ! ' he exclaimed. * We both look rather 
foolish ; but, vanity apart, I must say I think 
you look the more foolish of the two. My 
height is five foot nine ; yours, I suppose, is 
about six foot two or three ; and in weight and 
length of reach there is probably an even greater 
disproportion between us. Therefore I see 
nothing to be ashamed of in acknowledging that, 
if it came to a regular ding-dong tussle between 
us, you could thrash me. But I think it is just 
possible that there may be something to be 
ashamed of in insulting a man whom you know 
you can thrash, and declining to meet him upon 
equal terms.' 

The sight of Kenyon's face, as he gradually 
took in this terse summing up of the situation, 
was enough to compensate Philip for worse 
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things than having been called a wholesale 
robber. Longer and longer it grew, till, as 
Philip afterwards said, ' it almost reached the 
lowest button of his waistcoat,' and finally 
assumed an expression of the most woebegone 
penitence. It had not occurred to Hugh to 
look at the matter in that light before ; but now 
it seemed clear enough that he had been acting 
the part of a bully ; and what was left for him 
to do but to eat humble pie ? It made him very 
miserable to recognise this duty; but it would 
have made him still more so to have shirked 
it. 

' You are right, Marescalchi,' he said ; ' I 
allowed my temper to get the better of me, and 
— I forgot myself. When dueUmg was done 
away with it was understood, I suppose, that a 
man would have to be more careful than ever in 
future about what he said, and I was certainly 
wrong in saying what I did. I withdraw the 
woi'ds that offended you, and I beg your pardon 
for having used them.' 

Philip nodded. 'It is a pity that you 
dislike me so extremely. Colonel Kenyon,' he 
said ; ' for I really have a sincere admiration 
for you. But we can never be friends, I am 
afraid.' 

' I am afraid not. The fact is that I ought 
not to have come here at all, and the sooner I 

VOL. III. Q 
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take myself off the better. Good morning to 
you.' 

' I don't want to detain you against your 
will/ said Philip ; 'but as you are here, and as 
you will most likely be seeing Meg in the course 
of the day, I think I might as well tell you 
something about myself, which I should have 
had to let her know before long. 1 wonder 
whether you could be persuaded to sit down for 
a few minutes and behave like a rational being/ 

Perhaps Philip did not know how very 
offensive this impertinent tone was to the elder 
man. Hugh was too crestfallen to resent it. 
He sat down resignedly, and said ' Well ? ' 

' I only wish to tell you that I am going to 
be married shortly. My future bride is Signora 
Tommasini, of whom I dare say you have often 
heard.' 

Hugh could not repress a low whistle. ' You 
don't mean the — the singing woman ! ' he ejacu- 
lated. 

' I do. And she is fat, and you remember 
her when you were a boy, and all that. But 
she isn't a bad sort of old woman, all the 
same.' 

Probably Philip felt a good deal ashamed of 
himself; but it is not probable that he realised 
the intensity of his hearer's contempt for him. 
Hugh, however, had had enough of making per- 
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sonal criticisms for one day r he only remarked, 
in a low voice, * This will be a blow to poor 
Margaret; 

' I suppose,' observed Philip, ' you wouldn't 
believe me if I were to say that it is partly on 
Meg's account that I have decided to take this 
step ; but it will, at all events, be a satisfaction 
to you to know that I am off her hands. I shall 
alMrays be a burden upon somebody ; but I shall 
never be a burden upon her any more.' 

Something in the speaker's voice found its 
way to a soft place in Colonel Kenyon's heart. 
^I say, Marescalchi,' he exclaimed abruptly, 
.* can't you get out of this ? Are you irrevocably 
committed to it ? ' 

' ^ Oh, dear me, yes ! ' answered Philip ; ' I 
am not sure that the banns haven't been put up 
already. Anyhow, I'm in for it ; and, really, 
do you know, I don't mind it nearly as much as 
I expected to do. You'll just mention it to 
Meg, will you ? ' 

^ I will tell her,' said Hugh, reluctantly. * Ii» 
fact I shall hardly be able to avoid telling her. 
But surely you must see that you ought to go 
to her yourself.' 

' Very well,' answered Philip ; ' it will be 
painful for both of us ; but what must be must. 
You might also mention to her that I didn't 
know the reason of her leaving Longbourne. 

Q, 2 
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Or, rather, no ; don't say anything about that — 
what does it signify? No use asking you to 
stop and have some lunch, I suppose ? Good- 
bye, then.' 

' Goodbye,' said Hugh. He hesitated for a 
moment whether to hold out his hand or not ; 
but jfinally decided that he would not. And so 
the two men parted, and have never exchanged 
words since. Their paths in life diverged from 
that day, and when they meet now — which does 
not often happen — ^they look the other way. 

Hugh, walking sadly homewards, thought to 
himself, ' So that is the end of him ! As selfish 
and cynical a young scoundrel as ever breathed; 
and yet, somehow, I am. sorry for. the beggar.' 

But Philip, when he described the Colonel's 
visit, a few hours later, to the Signora, from 
whom he had now no secrets, said, * There never 
was a more dear old high-minded, thick-headed 
ass ! It was a case of honours divided, and 1 
don't think either of us cared much who won 
the game. He is a gentleman, that long, thin 
gunner, if he isn't exactly a man of the world. 
I think Mrs. Stanniforth will end by marrying 
him. Which is a pity ; for he will never under- 
stand her.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

It never rains but it pours. Hardly had Mrs. 
Winnington got rid of the visitor who had 
intruded upon her as related in the last chapter 
before another, and an even less welcome one, 
was announced. When she heard the name of 
Mr. Brune, she not unnaturally concluded that 
it was Walter who had pushed audacity to the 
point of bearding the lioness in her den, and she 
was so mightily stirred by this fancied outrage 
that she had much ado to restrain herself from 
hurling at the head of the father the denunciation 
intended for the son. 

*You did not expect to see me,' observed 
Mr. Brune, who had marked the lady's evident 
discomposure. 

* One does not expect to see anybody at this 
hour of the day,' answered Mrs. Winnington, 
with somewhat discourteous emphasis. 

* I apologise. I have no doubt I have been 
guilty of a frightful breach of etiquette. Please 
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set it down to my rustic breeding, and also to 
the great desire that I had to find you at home/ 

Mrs. Winnington replied that she was always 
at home now, the state of her health not being 
such as to allow of her leaving the house. She 
added that she was not well enough to see any 
one, and that she wished servants would not be 
so stupid. 

' I see,' said Mr. Brune, ' that I have been 
most indiscreet ; and I would go away at once,i 
if I had not a matter of real importance: to us 
both to talk over with you. I daresay you may. 
remember, Mrs. Winnington, a conversation 
which I had with you just before Walter left 
home.' 

' I do/ answered Mrs. Winningtc©. 'I^am 
not Ufcely.to forget it, I can assure you. And, 
since you have introduced the subject, Mr, 
Brune, I think it as well that you should know 
that my daughter and I have been put to the 
most serious annoyance by your son's conduot: 
during the last few weeks.' 

' I am grieved to hear it, but perhaps it 
would save time and clear the air if I were to 
finish, what I have to say. When I have done, 
we will sit in judgment upon Walter, if you feel 
inclined that way. You say you have not for- 
gotten our interview at Longboume ; so you 
will recollect my telling you at the time that I 
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sbould not be disposed to look favourably upon 
my son's marriage with a penniless girl/ 
o- ^ Mr. Brunei' exclaimed Mrsl Winnington, 
red and wrathful, ' if you have forced your way 
into my drawing-room merely in order to say 
impertinent things -' 

'Now, iny dear lady, why will you be in 
such a desperate hurry to condemn a man before 
the words are out of his mouth? What I was 
going to saiy was not impertin6iifr; on the 
icoatrary, it ^as as pertinent as anything could 
be.' ' I was about to remark that circumstianceij 
have caused me to alter my mind upon that 
point. I anl now reiady to withdraw all oppo- 
mtion to my son's marriage with your daughter,' 

It is to be feared that that unworthy deB^ht 
which Philip took in stirring up the caUiSeless 
wrath of his neighbours must have been here- 
ditary -in the Brune family. Mrs. Winningtori 
w»s so^ nearly choked by anger that she could 
getoui? no more articulate reply than «• sort of 
erow 7 and Mr. Brune, who was enjoying him-i 
self greatly, went on. 

• 'You see, at that time there was teallyno 
prospect of an engagement resulting in anything^ 
except disappointment. I remember to have 
mentioned to you that I should not feel justified 
in absolutely forbidding such a thingj but that i 
did not think it desirable ; and then, you know. 
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you saw Walter himself, and sent him to the 
right-about very quickly. All that was quite 
as it should be ; but since then a change has 
taken place in the condition of affairs. Walter 
is now better off than he was ; indeed I may 
say that he is in a position to support a wife 
and family comfortably ; and there is no reason 
why your daughter and he should not be 
married as soon as you please.' 

' Never ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Winnington ; * no, 

never in all my life have I But perhaps I 

had better say no more. Mr. Brune, I must 
request you to leave me.' 

* Directly, Mrs. Winnington ; but before I 
go, may I ask whether you have any objection 
to Walter as an individual ? ' 

' The strongest ! The very strongest ! ' 

' Dear, dear ! how unfortunate ! I was 
hoping that it might have been only his poverty 
that repelled you ; and, as he will now be in 
receipt of an income of from six to eight thou- 
sand a year However, there is no use in 

talking about what cannot be ; and, much as I 
like and admire Miss Winnington, I am fully 
alive to the fact that Walter might do better for 
himself in a pecuniary sense. Well ; it only 
remains for me to express my sincere regret and 
wish you good morning.' 

' Please sit down again, Mr. Brune ; I don't 
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know why you should decide things in such an 
off-hand way. You must allow me a few 
minutes to think over this very unexpected 
news.' 

* As many as you like, my dear Mrs. Win- 
nington. To make things quite clear to you, 
let me say that my brother-in-law William 
Boulger, is dead, and has left 150,000/. to 
Walter. By living quietly in the country and 
exercising strict economy, I think a young 
couple might be able to manage upon that.' 

Mrs. Winnington thought so too. The 
prospect thus thrown open to Edith was a 
humble one in comparison with that which had 
lately seemed to lie before her ; but, with the 
false Stanniforth lost for ever, and with no one 
at hand to put in his place, seven thousand a 
year was by no means to be lightly rejected, 
and, to do Mrs. Winnington justice, the fact 
that Walter was the man of Edith's own choice 
counted for something with her. 

* I never allow myself to be influenced by 
feelings of personal prejudice,' she began. 

* I have noticed that you never do.' 

* And although, after the manner in which 
your son has behaved of late, I cannot truly say 
that I think well of him, still ' 

* Still, a rich man may do things which are 
not permissible to a poor one, and a handsome 
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income covers a multitude of sins. 1? quite 
enter into your feelings.' 

' Excuse me, Mr. Brune/ said Mrs. Win- 
nington, not without dignity, * but I very mudi 
doubt .whether you do enter into my feelings. 
You are eo very plain-spoken with me that I 
need not hesitate to speak plainly to you, and 
to tell you that, if I were choosing a husband 
for Edith, I should not choose . your son. j J 
think him a loud and unrefined yonng man, aiai 
it seems to me that he is not likely to find Ima^ 
self in that position in society in which I should 
like Edith to movCk But I have always maia-i 
tained that a parent's interference oughts to^.be 
kept within certain limits. One has a right, td 
insist upon .' birth, adequate- means, iand- good 
eharacter.* t *; f .> •• i^ 

> It would be impossible to carry moderation; 
feirther/. ti . . : . r j 

J But beyond that one is perhaps hardly en-' 
titled to go ; and, as I believe that th^e is nothing 
against your son's moral character, I feel that I 
ought not any longer to oppose Edith's x5hoicei'> 

' I am delighted to hear you speafc df Edith's 
choice as being made. Might Ibfe »lloi«fed to 
see her before I go ? ' . ^^ ; • . 

'Oh, certainly, if you wish it t^ atiswered 
Mrs. Winnington. 'I will ring and seBrd for 
her.' • ■'■•.■• ': M ■= -' 
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. Accordingly Edith was summoned, and 
presently made her appearance, looking very 
pal^ and frightened. This was not quite what 
Mr; Brune wanted. He would have been glad 
to have had a few minutes' conversation in 
private with his future daughter-in-law, but 
evidently Mrs. Winnington did not think it 
necessary to accord him that privilege ; so he 
revealed the nature of his errand in a few plain 
and direct words, said as many pleasant things 
as it was possible to say in the freezing presence 
of the lady upon the sofa, and took his leave^ 
having obtained permission for Walter to call 
later in the day. 

The latter, who had been awaiting his 
father's return with no little impatience, was 
so overjoyed when he heard of his good 
fortune that Mr. Brune* felt constrained tore^ 
mind him that theie wa« no rose without a 
thorn. 

* Mrs. Winnington is your thorn,' said he. 
■ Don't attempt to sit upon her ; it wouldn't be a 
success. If you will be advised by me, you will 
make up your mind at once to regard her as one 
of those inevitable evils which time alone can 
remove, and which it is not of the slightest use 
to fight against. Don't fight against her this 
afternoon if she insults you, as she probably will 
do. You have won the game, and you can 
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afford to be magnanimous, or, if you prefer it, 
contemptuous.' 

Walter declared that he was neither going 
to quarrel with Mrs. Winnington, nor to treat 
her with contempt. He was determined to 
make friends with the old lady, he said ; 
whereat Mr. Brune laughed. 

And yet the task did not prove so difficult a 
one as might have been anticipated. The fact 
was that Mrs. Winnington was not ill- pleased at 
the turn which matters had taken ; and though it 
would have been unreasonable to expect of her 
that she should have acknowledged as much to 
Mr. Brune, she did not mind saying so to Walter. 
Full well she knew that Tom Stanniforths did 
not grow on every bush, and if there was any 
humiliation in the position of having to welcome 
to-day the man whom she would have turned 
out of her house yesterday, she was not con- 
scions of it. Her own view of the case was that 
she had done her duty throughout, and had now 
been rewarded — ^not fully, still, as sufficiently as 
could be hoped for in a world where rewards 
and punishments have no direct connection 
with desert. She received Walter graciously 
and patroni singly, and after a time walked up- 
stairs without assistance, leaving him and Edith 
in possession of the drawing-room. The dia- 
logue which ensued between these happy lovers 
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may be left to be filled up by such readers 
as care to exercise their imagination in that 
way. 

From thenceforth Mrs. Winnington talked 
no more about dying. Her health and spirits 
returned with surprising rapidity, and in a day 
or two she was able to go and see Margaret, 
who was by no means in so good a case either 
as regarded one or the other. The cough which 
had so alarmed Hugh was indeed better, but the 
patient's general condition was far from being 
satisfactory. She was languid and nervous, and 
when her mother scolded her aflPectionately for 
her * really too preposterous escapade,' she began 
to cry. 

*I cannot understand dear Margaret,' Mrs. 
Winnington complained to Hugh. 'I suppose 
she is glad to see me ; but really one would 
never imagine it from her manner. A short 
time ago she would have been delighted to hear 
of dear Edith's engagement, but now it scarcely 
seems to interest her. I cannot get her to talk 
at all. Has she anything on her mind, do you 
think ? ' 

* It takes a little time to recover from a 
severe nervous shock,' Hugh answered. ' She 
ought to have a complete change as soon as it 
can be managed.' 

* Well,' said Mrs. Winnington, ' I am quite 
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ready to take her to Homborg as socm as siie 
likes now. Of coarse, if dear Edith's wedding- 
is to take |dace in the antunuu I cannot say how 
long I may be aUe to remain abroad ; bat dear 
Margaret may certainly coont npcm me finr three 
weeks or a month.' 

Hogfa, however, had foand oat that Margaret 
did not wish to go abroad with her mother ; so 
he answered evasively that he was afraid Hom- 
borg woald not exactly do. Switzerland, per- 
haps, woald be a more suitable place. Upon 
the whole, he thooght that Margaret shcmld 
make her plans irrespectively of Mrs. Winning- 
ton's. He did not care to tell that lady of the 
other wedding which was imminent ; nor 
did he think it necessary to mention what he 
believed to be the true caose <rf Margaret's 
depression. He himself fband it difficult to 
sympathise with his fiiend in this trouble. He 
was very sorry, but he could not say much. 
The fellow was so absolutely worthless ! He 
had broken the news as gently as he could ; he 
had dwelt as little as possible upon Signora 
Tommasini's age, and he had carefully abstained 
from sajdng a word about sordid motives ; but 
he had not found himself able to make excuses 
for Philip. ' He'll make them for himsdf a deal 
better than I should for him,' the Colcmel had 
thought with a rather bitter laugh. * If anybody 
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can persuade Margaret that black is white, he 
is the man to do it.' 

Perhaps Philip's confidence in his persuasive 
powers was not so great : certain it is that he 
never came to make those excuses. For three 
long days Margaret waited impatiently, expect- 
ing every hour to hear his step upon the stairs ; 
but he failed to redeem his promise, and upon 
the fourth morning a note arrived from him in 
which he stated plainly that he * could not bring 
himself to face it.' 

^ What would be the use,' he wrote, ' of my 
coming to be forgiven — ^for of course I should 
be forgiven — ^and of our trjdng to persuade our- 
selves that things can ever be the same again as 
they used to be ? It is wiser to make an end 
and finish of it at once, Meg ; and if you can 
get yourself to think of me as if I were dead, 
that will be best. For a great many years I 
have been your lap-dog, and you have been 
wonderfully good and kind to me — only 
unfortunately you didn't know that all lap-dogs 
require whipping — ^and now I am going to be 
Signora Tommasini's lap-dog. I don't think 
you would care about the divided ownership, 
and I am quite sure that I couldn't endure 
it. You will set me down as ungrateful and 
heartless ; and Colonel Kenyon will confirm, 
your opinion, I have no doubt. So be it ; only 
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I think you will see, some day, that the best 
proof of gratitude that I could give you was to 
take myself off your hands and out of your life/ 

In her distress, Margaret showed these 
words to Colonel Kenyon, who read them, and 
shook his head. 

' I don't know what Philip means,' she said. 
^Why should he talk about forgiveness? He 
has a right to marry whom he pleases, and he 
has done me no wrong, however sorry he may 
have made me. Why should he mind seeing 
me?' 

' I don't want to hit a man when he is down,' 
answered Hugh ; ' but it seems to me that all 
that is nothing but tall talk, and that he only 
refuses to meet you because he shrinks from the 
humiliation of it. I know nothing about 
Signora Tommasini ; but one cannot suppose 
that she would be a person whom you could 
receive upon terms of equality ; and I presume 
that he understands that. It sounds a hard 
thing to say ; but I can't help agreeing with 
him that it would be best if you could look upon 
him as dead.' 

Margaret said very little more. It was not 
in her power to do as she was advised, though 
doubtless it might be expedient to make a 
pretence at doing so. The total failure of her 
life was very evident to her ; but that did not 
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make it any easier to forget the past and start 
afresh. ' What am I to do now ? ' she ejaculated 
to herself, after Hugh had left her ; and all day- 
long this question kept echoing and re-echoing 
itself in a tired brain. What was she to do ? — 
what was she to do ? 

By way of practical answer came a kind 
letter from Tom Stanniforth, who had heard 
something of her projects, entreating her^ to 
come down to Longbourne, and start a poor 
bsichelor in the way of housekeeping and dealing 
with the tyrannical Mrs. Prosser, who remained 
in charge of the establishment. It might be a 
convenience to Margaret, he said, to be in her 
own house for a time before going abroad, and 
it would be a true charity to him if she would 
give him a few directions. 

A somewhat similar invitation reached 
Colonel Kenyon, who was begged to understand 
that his right to make himself at home at 
Longbourne remained the same, although the 
house had passed out of the hands of one 
member of the Stanniforth family into the 
temporary occupancy of another. 

It thus came to pass that, in the early days 
of August, very nearly the same party assembled 
round the Longbourne dinner-table as had met 
there a year before ; for Mrs. Winnington and 
Edith had been induced, without much pressing, 
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to avail themselves of Mr. Stanniforth's hos- 
pitality. There was only one absentee, and 
probably only one person missed him. Walter 
did say one evening that he wished poor old 
Philip could be there to keep them alive ; but 
this remark was received with such emphatic 
silence that it was not repeated ; and in truth, 
so far as he himself was concerned, Walter did 
not feel that the society in which he spent 
the greater part of his time left anything to be 
desired. 

As the result of many family conclaves, it 
had been finally decided that Margaret was to 
engage a companion to accompany her to 
Switzerland, whither Hugh, whom a step in rank 
had deprived of the command of his battery and 
of all present employment, was likewise to travel, 
with her. An advertisement was accordingly 
put in the papers, which had the eflFect of bring- 
ing numerous singular-looking persons down to 
Crayminster to be interviewed by Mrs. Winning- 
ton, and promptly dismissed as altogether 
unsuitable. Margaret was beginning to despair, 
when an excellent and unexpected substitute for 
a companion presented herself in the person of 
Miss Brune, 

Nellie had been anything but pleased by Mr. 
Stanniforth's appearance as tenant of Long- 
bourne ; and she had thought fit to give him a 
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very cool reception the first time that he walked 
over to Broom Leas. This, however, had not 
prevented him from calling again the next day, 
and the next, and every day ; and his manner 
had been such as to leave her in no doubt that 
it was his intention to repeat ere long the oflfer 
which he had made without success upon a pre^- 
vious occasion. Now Nellie was not ignorant of 
what had been taking place in London during the 
past few months, and her belief was that she 
understood Mr. Stanniforth thoroughly. He 
would have been glad to marry Edith if Walter 
had not interfered. Failing Edith, he would 
now be willing enough to marry her; and, 
failing her, he would have no objection, she 
supposed, to marrying somebody else. One 
could not be exactly angry with the man, since 
it was evident that he really meant no oflFence 5 
but at the same time it was very disagreeable to 
be annoyed by the preliminary courtship in 
which be chose to indulge; and as there was 
apparently no hope of making him understand 
the futility of that process, the only thing to be 
done seemed to be to run away from him. 
Nellie, therefore, had decided upon paying a long 
visit to her aunt Elizabeth, an ancient dame who 
dwelt far away in the west of England, and it 
was without any idea of being taken at her word 
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that she remarked one morning to Mrs. Stanni- 
forth, ' Ah ! I wish you would carry me off to 
foreign parts with you as your companion. I 
shouldn't ask for any salary.' 

Margaret jumped at the suggestion. Probably 
she was the only person at Longbourne or 
Broom Leas who was still in the dark as to Mr. 
Stanniforth's purpose, and she was under the 
impression that Nellie needed change of scene 
almost as much as she did herself. Had not her 
clay-footed idol once been Nellie's idol too? 
The whole matter was arranged, Mr. Brune's 
consent had been obtained, and the travellers 
were off almost before the astounded Tom 
Stanniforth could draw his breath. 

' Looked at in the light of a practical joke, I 
must acknowledge that this is a great success,' 
he said, in rueful accents, to Edith, who could 
not help laughing at his discomfiture. ' Here 
am I with a big house on my hands that I don't 
know what to do with, and I daren't shut it up 
and go away now. I feel exactly like a man 
who has taken a moor for the season, and finds, 
on the morning after his arrival, that all the 
birds are dead.' 

' Your bird will come back,' said Edith 
consolingly. 

' Yes, but when? And when she does come 
back, what chance will there be for me ? What 
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am I to think of her going oflF like this the 
moment that I appear ? ' 

' I know what I think/ answered Edith ; ^ I 
think you have scared her away. You made too 
sure of her, and I dare say you let her see it ; 
which is not at all the sort of thing which 
Nellie would like. But never mind. If she 
had meant to refuse you again, she would not 
have gone away.' 

In happy ignorance of the unwarrantable 
deduction that was being drawn from her retreat, 
Nellie was at that moment seated in the comer 
of a French railway carriage, enjoying that ex- 
hilaration and sense of freedom which we alone 
among all nations experience when we leave our 
native land. We are generally very glad to get 
home again, and we complain with much bitter- 
ness of our discomforts during our absence ; but 
who does not know the feeling of exultation 
with which that strip of tumbling grey sea, on 
the other side of which are all manner of 
worries and fetters, is left behind? Besides, 
some of us like to feel the warm sun on our 
backs for once in a while. 

The small party which travelled in a leisurely 
way from Paris to Dijon, and from Dijon to 
Bdle, and so up to the regions of purer air, which 
it was considered desirable that Margaret should 
breathe, grumbled at nothing — not even at the 
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antiquated French railway system, which delights 
to throw stumbling-blocks in the path of leisurely 
travellers, nor at the horde of objectionable 
compatriots who jostled them at every halting- 
place. Nor did any of them express a wish to 
return home. The subject of home was, indeed, 
but little touched upon between them, and the 
names of those whom they had left there were 
seldom on their lips. It would not have been 
easy to speak of one without mentioning others, 
whose recent proceedings, it was felt, were best 
not alluded to. Letters reached them from time 
to time — letters from Longboume and from 
Homburg ; and one morning there came a news- 
paper containing an account of the nuptials of 
Signora Tommasini and an elaborate description 
of the bride's dress. Over this Margaret shed 
a few tears ; but she was careful to conceal both 
the tears and the newspaper from her com- 
panions. They left her a good deial to herself, 
having discovered that that was what she liked 
be^t ; and on sunny mornings, when Hugh was 
stretching his long legs in rambles over the hills 
and far away, and when Nellie had started on 
an excursion* with some of the acquaintances who 
are quite sure to be met with in every hole and 
corner of Switzerland in the month of August, 
dhe Would sit for hours in the shade, gazing at 
white threads of distant waterfalls, at slopes 
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shaggy with the dark pines, at silver mists curl* 
ing among the rocks and snow-fields above them 
—and thinking, thinking.. 

In that silence and peace and solitude her 
wounds were gradually healing over — or so she 
believed. Long before, in London, she had 
realised the mistakes of her life ; but these were 
no longer so painful to her that she could not 
bear to face them. It was best to recognise the 
truth. She supposed that her mother and Philip 
were rather selfish people. Hugh evidently 
thought so ; and Hugh, who was much better 
and wiser than she, was always right. But when 
this was admitted, what more was there to be 
said, except that she might have spared herself 
some pain if she had admitted it a little sooner ? 
To one of them, at least, she could not accuse 
herself of having done any harm ; while she 
had so greatly injured the other by her foolish 
fondness that she had assuredly no right what- 
ever to complain of him for turning away from 
her now. And if there was not much comfort 
in the latter reflection, she persuaded herself 
that there was — ^which is very nearly the same 
thing. Some comfort also she derived from the 
conviction that her troubles had taught her ■ to 
appreciate the one faithful friend whose faithful- 
ness and' friendship she had always accepted too 
much as a matter of course, and whose gentle 
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attempts to open her eyes she had so often re- 
sented. Poor Hugh! she had never liked 
hitherto to think of that offer of marriage that 
he had made her a year before, but now she did 
not mind looking back upon it. Could it be 
true, she wondered, that he had loved her, as he 
said, before Jack had come? Probably it was 
not quite true ; for men always said that sort of 
thing, and Hugh had evidently put all thought 
of the subject away from him. She was half 
sorry that he should be consoled so soon ; and 
yet she could hardly have wished it to be other- 
wise, for she was very certain that she could 
never have married him. 

Hugh, meanwhile, was biding his time. He 
understood, to some extent, the gradual awaken- 
ing process through which Margaret was passing ; 
and, like a sensible man, he took long walks, and 
allowed Nature to do her own work in her own 
way. One day he took it into his head that he 
would like to go up the Finsteraarhorn ; and 
during the night of his absence a terrific thun- 
derstorm broke over the higher peaks, insomuch 
that Margaret, who could get no sleep for think- 
ing of the perils to which the adventurous 
climber might be exposed, knocked up Nellie at 
one o'clock in the morning to take her opinion 
as to the advisability of despatching a search 
party across the glacier. On the following 
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evening, however, Hugh came limping back, 
having triumphantly achieved his object, and 
having met with no worse disaster than a smart 
blow on the shin from a falling stone; which 
little inconvenience was more than compensated 
for by Margaret's expressions of compassion and 
concern. 

* You must not go up any more mountains,' 
she said decisively ; ^ it is too dangerous, and 
you ought not to risk your life in that foolish 
way. What would become of me if you were 
to tumble over a precipice and break your 
neck ? ' 

'•Are you beginning to think of yourself at 
last?' asked Hugh with a smile. 

' Hush! ' she answered; 'you know very well 
that I have always thought of myself. But you 
will take care, won't you. I haven't so many 
friends that I can aflFord to lose one.' 

Hugh promised that he would be caution 
itself for the future ; but after that day Mrs. 
Stanniforth became restless and anxious to 
descend to a lower level of habitation. She had 
had enough of the mountains, she said; they 
were far more beautiful when seen from a 
distance. And it was getting too late in the 
year to linger in such high quarters; and the 
food was bad ; and it was so miserably uncom- 
fortable when it rained — and, in short, she would 
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give her companions no peace until they had 
consented to go down into the heat and civilisa- 
tion of Geneva. 

But Geneva evidently would not do for more 
than a day or two, and it was soon agreed that 
a move should be made to Ouchy. This resolu* 
tion was arrived at on the quay, whither our 
three friends had strolled out one evening after 
dinner ; and while Hugh was pointing to the 
place where Mont Blanc ought to have been 
visible, a cheery and .familiar voice called, out 
behind them, ' So here you are ! What a happy 
chance that I should have thought of taking 
a walk this evening ! I meant to have started 
for the Aeggischhorn, the first thing in the 
morning, after you.' 

' Tom ! ' exclaimed Margaret in accents of 
extreme surprise. 'What in the world has 
brought you to Switzerland?' 

' The Paris and Lyons Railway and the 
habits of a lifetime,' answered Mr. Stanniforth ; 
and he might have added, ' the friendly counsels 
of Edith Winnington.' ' I almost always do go 
abroad at this time of year, you know,' he 
said. 

This might or might not be true ; but 
Margaret could not help concluding^ from a 
certain hilarious self-consciousness on Tom 
St^nixiforth's part, that there was more m 
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^iB sudden appearance of bis than met^tbQ 
eye. 

* I do wonder/ she said to Hugh, later in the 
evening, when Nellie had gone to bed and Mr^ 
Stannifortb had likewise retired, after in the 
most matter-of-course way declaring his inten- 
tion of accompanying the party to Ouchy — * I 
do wonder what can have made Tom think of 
joining us.' 

' Ah ! ' said Hugh, ' what could it have 
been ? ' 

' You don't mean to say ' 

Colonel Ken yon began to laugh. * Isn't it 
an extraordinary thing,' said he, 'that I, an 
innocent old bachelor, should always be the one 
to enlighten a person of your experience as to 
the love-making that is going on under your 
nose ? Didn't I tell you about young Brune and 
Edith long ago ? And now you see that there 
was another little affair in progress to which 
you were blind.' 

' Oh, but,' answered Margaret, anxious to 
vindicate her character for insight, * I was not 
altogether blind ! That is, I thought at one 
time that he admired her a good deal ; 
only ' 

' Only you were determined at that time 
that Miss Brune's affections were to be other- 
wise engaged — not to speak of his. People have 
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a troublesome way of choosing for themselves, 
though; 

' I am not sure that Nellie has chosen/ said 
Margaret. 

' Well, we shall see. We may get some 
amusement out of watching them — you and I.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

YES AND NO. 

The amusement which Colonel Kenyon had 
anticipated from watching the progress of Tom's 
suit was furnished to him in as hberal a measure 
as he could have wished on the following day, 
when the whole party took steamer for Ouchy. 
They all knew so perfectly well what Mr. Stan- 
niforth was there for, they were all so determined 
to behave as if they didn't know, and were so 
conscious withal of their total inability to de- 
ceive one another, that their conversation 
throughout the voyage down the lake was of a 
most polite, formal, and unnatural kind. The 
two lookers-on were more than once upon the 
brink of an outburst of untimely laughter. 

As for the principals, one of them was a 
great deal too much in earnest, and the other 
was a great deal too angry, to laugh. Nellie 
thought that Mr. Stanniforth had taken a de- 
cided hberty in joining them without having 
even troubled himself to find out first whether 
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he was wanted or not ; but what angered her 
far more than this free-and-easy conduct was 
the good-humoured satisfaction of his face, which 
seemed to say, as plainly as if the words had 
been spoken, that he was quite confident of 
obtaining what he came to Switzerland to seek. 
She was also much displeased with Mrs. Stanni- 
forth and Colonel Kenyon^ who, after the first 
hour, kept on making the most desperate efforts 
to leave her alone with her persecutor. These 
effbrts she was determined to defeat, and indeed 
did defeat ; though at the cost of some personal 
loss of dignity, and of a considerable increase in 
the general absurdity of the situation. Nothing, 
she resolved, should induce her to quit Mrs. 
Stanniforth's side for a moment. If Margaret 
expressed a wish to go forward and enjoy the 
view which was partly hidden from the first- 
class passengers by an awning, Nellie at once 
became fired by a similar ambition ; in the same 
manner she shifted about a dozen times from 
the sunshine to the shade and back again ; and 
when at last Margaret, in despair, said that ske 
was tired, and would go and lie down in the cabin 
for a little, Nellie immediately discovered that 
she also was tired, and would like to lie down. 
The other passengers must have thought that 
these four people were playing a game of foUow- 
my-leader when they saw the elder lady per- 
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petually starting up and walking quickly away, 
followed in hot haste by the younger, who, m 
her turn, was pursued by the two men. 

But such tactics were, at best, but a sorry 
makeshift, and evidently could not be perse- 
vered in for long. They were so far successful 
that Mr. Stanniforth did not get a single oppor- 
tunity for private conversation with Miss Brune 
on board the steamer ; but once on shore it was 
easier for him to achieve his purpose, aided as 
he was by two unsolicited confederates, and be- 
fore the day was over Nellie had walked unsus- 
pectingly into a trap which was laid for her 
without any collusion on the part of her en- 
snarers. Margaret went into her own room to 
rest immediately on arriving at the hotel, and 
Miss Brune thought there could be no danger in 
assenting to Colonel Kenyon's proposition that 
they should stroll up and have a look at Lausanne 
before dinner. It was, of course, inevitable that 
Mr. Stanniforth should accompany them ; but that 
she did not mind, so long as there was a third 
person present. What she had omitted to take 
into account was the malevolence of Colonel 
Kenyon, who, as soon as they had reached the 
top of the hill, said suddenly : 

' By-the-bye, I have got to go to the bank- 
ers', and I am airaid they may keep me some 
time. You had better not wait for me; I'll 
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follow you down, when I've finished my busi- 
ness.' 

' Oh, but we would much rather wait ! ' 
objected Nellie ; 'it can't take more than five 
minutes to change a few circular notes. Or, 
perhaps,' she added, ' if Mr. Stanniforth is in a 
hurry, he would walk on, and / might wait.' 

* I'll do anything I'm told, except walk back 
alone,' said Mr. Stanniforth accommodatingly. 

' Oh, you must really both of you go! 
Couldn't think of keeping you,' cried the per- 
fidious Hugh, hurrying away to avoicj further 
argument. 

Thus brought to bay, Nellie recovered her 
courage. She reflected that it should be quite 
within her power to hold Mr. Stanniforth at a 
distance, and perhaps, after all, he would have 
the good taste not to seize this very early oc- 
casion of saying what she was afraid he meant 
to say sooner or later. Nevertheless, his first 
remark disconcerted her a little. 

' You must all have been rather surprised 
at my coming abroad after having taken Long- 
bourne with the express intention of spending 
the summer there.' 

* Did you express an intention of spending 
the summer there? ' she asked. * But of coursQ 
you were not bound to do so, unless you liked.' 
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* Well, no. And, under the circumstances, 
as you may imagine, I did not like.' 

' I suppose it must have been rather dull 
after Mrs. Winnington and Edith went away.' 

'Just so — after Mrs. Winnington and her 
daughter went away. Do you know, I never 
was more mistaken about anybody in my life 
than I was about your future sister-in-law. 
This time last year I was inclined to set her 
down as a rather insipid sort of girl, with a 
pretty face and no brains to speak of ; but now 
I have quite changed my opinion of her, and I 
think her as clever as she is pretty. She and I 
struck up a great friendship in London.' 

' So I heard,' Nellie could not help saying, 
in a tone which implied that she had heard of 
something more than friendship. 

' Oh ! ' answered Tom ; ' I know what you 
mean, and I am not going to make any secret 
of it to you. I proposed to Miss Winnington, 
and she refused me ; and then it was that we 
made friends.' 

' I thought,' said Nellie, with her nose in 
the air, ' that one was supposed never to talk 
about things of that kind.' 

* One is surely entitled to. say that one has 
been refused. And, besides, I had a reason for 
mentioning it to you. Miss Brune. I wanted to 
explain to you how it was that I ever came to 
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make that proposal at all. For, after what I 
said to you in November last, you must have 
thought it rather extraordinary in me to do so/ 

'I did not know that you had done so,^ 
answered Nellie, who was now posting down 
the hill at a great pace ; ' and if I had, I should 
not have thought it extraordinary — not in the 
least extraordinary. And I hate explanations.- 

' You will listen to mine,' though, I hope. 
I won't make it long, and I should get through 
it so much more quickly if I might sit still 
instead of running. Here is a bench. Won't 
you sit down for a few minutes. Miss Brune, 
and let me say what I have to say ? ' 

*As you please,' said Nellie despairingly. 
She seated herself at one end of the bench 
pointed out to her, and laid down her sunshade 
lengthways beside her, so that only a small 
space was left at the opposite extremity for 
Mr. Stanniforth. 

Of this he uncomplainingly availed himself, 
and began : 

' I will confess at once that I Acted very 
foolishly, and that, if I had been left to myself, 
I should have committed a mistake which I 
should have regretted for the rest of my life. 
My only excuse is that I had a sort of idea that 
it would be necessary for me to marry some 
time or other. My father went on bothering 
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me about it, and I saw that it was a case of 
giving in then, or next year, or the year after, 
and I thought Miss Winnington was a very 
nice, amiable girl, and ' 

' Really, Mr. Stanniforth,' interrupted Nellie, 
half laughing, * you need not make all these 
excuses. I have no doubt that you and your 
father were quite right; but I can't see what 
concern this is of mine.' 

' Well, I wanted just to explain to you how 
it happened. The woman whom I loved was 
engaged to be married to another man, and I 
didn't much care whom I married myself, so 
long as she was not a termagant. So, as I told 
you, I proposed to Miss Winnington, who not 
only refused me, but in the kindest way pointed 
out to me what a fool I had been to ask her. She 
got the truth out of me (which was the more easy 
as she had guessed it all beforehand), and then 
she told me that your engagement to Marescalchi 
was at an end ; after which she strongly advised 
me to try again. And so — ^here I am.' 

' You and Edith seem to have thoufifht that 
what you call '' trying again " was a very simple 
matter,' observed Nellie. 

' No, indeed ! I did not think that it would 
be a simple matter to succeed ; but of course 
what I had to do was simple enough. What 
more can I do than come and ask you whether I 
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may hope ? I told you last November — and I 
am sure you don't think that I would tell a lie 
— that I had never loved anyone but you. I 
have not changed since then/ 

' You seem to forget that you have been all 
but engaged to somebody else since then/ 

'No, I don't. And you have been quite 
engaged to somebody else.' 

'Mr. Stanniforth, I never met anyone the 
least like you ! You speak as if my case, were 
the same as yours. I^^said to you that day, 
that— that ' 

'You said " No " that day.' 

'Very well?' 

' And are you going to say No now ? If you 
are, say it quickly, and I will promise never to 
persecute you again. I know you are too honest 
to trifle with me.' 

After all, it was Hugh who got down the 
hill first. He had been sitting for a long time 
in the garden of the hotel when Tom Stanniforth 
joined him with a radiant countenance, and said 
he had come to be congratulated. 

' It's all right, my dear Kenyon, and I'm the 
happiest man in Europe. I can hardly believe 
it's true ! ' 

' Oh ! ' said Hugh, with a calm smile, ' I 
could have told you long ago that it was going 
to be all right.' 
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Mr. Stanniforth stared. ' The deuce you 
could ! ' said he. ' Then you knew more than 
she did herself; for she assured me that she 
fully intended to refuse me up to the last 
moment.' 

' Ah, I dare say ! Lookers-on, you know — 
I am condemned to be a looker-on all my days.' 
And Hugh sighed, and shortly afterwards went 
into the house, where he found that Margaret 
had already been informed of the news. 

It was perhaps a natural consequence of the 
society of two blissful lovers that the patient 
Colonel should have become eager to know his 
own fate once for all. He did not speak at 
once ; but a certain change came over him 
which Margaret could not understand, and, 
when he did speak, she was not only prepared 
for what he was going to say, but was prepared 
also with her answer. 

They were sitting in a shady nook of that 
garden of the H6tel Beau-Rivage, so well known 
to the British tourist. Tourists were away now, 
the afternoon being a cloudless one, and these 
two had the garden to themselves. Tom and 
Nellie had gone out on the lake: their boat 
could be seen from between the trees, a black, 
motionless speck upon an expanse of calm blue 
water. 

'Dear old Hugh,' said Margaret, 'my dear 
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old friend, it can't be. I love you more than 
I do anybody in the world — ^more than PhiUp, 
or anybody; and I have thought a great deal 
about it, and tried to persuade myself that it 
might be possible; and then — I found that it 
was not possible. I can't at all tell you how 
sorry I am, and there is not much use either in 
saying that one is sorry. I wish with all my 
heart that I could avoid giving you pain ; but I 
can't help it, can I ? It isn't my fault that — 
that I can't forget.' 

' I don't ask you to forget,' cried Hugh, 
eagerly. ' I don't expect it ; I don't wish it. 
You can't love me as I love you, or as you 
loved poor Jack : that, I know, is impossible. 
I don't say that I didn't hope it might be other- 
wise years ago ; but as one grows older one 
looks at life in a very diflferent way. Marriage 
isn't all romance, Margaret^ and we know that 
boy and girl love can't last for ever. Think of 
all the happy middle-aged and old couples 
you know, and ask yourself whether it is pos- 
sible that they can be " in love " with one 
another. If I didn't feel certain that I could 
make you happy, do you suppose that I should 
wisl\ you to marry me ? You see, Margaret, I 
have watched you so long, and I have thought 
about you for so many years, that now, I believe, 
I know you better in some ways than you know 
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yourself. You arc not fit to live alone. Some 
women can do it ; but you are not one of them. 
You need some one to look after you, and you 
nfeed, just as much, some one to look after. I 
want to save you from the dreadful loneliness of 
your life. Try to think of it in that way/ 

' Ah ! ' she said ; ' 1 have thought of it in 
that way. You need not speak to me of the 
loneliness of my life ; for you cannot realise it 
more clearly than I do. It frightens me to 
think of the future. Hitherto I have alwajns 
had some one to think about ; but that is all 
over now, and naturally, as tibae goes on, I 
shall be more and more alone. And I know, 
too, that I am not fit to live alone. Ever since 
I have been my own mistress I have been doing 
nothing but weak and foolish things, and I 
suppose it will always be the same. I am 
unstable as water — except, perhaps, in one 
thing,' she added, recollecting herself. ' I have 
always been true to Jack; and I could not be 
false now, if I would. Oh! I know all that 
there is to be said about second marriages. I 
have said it all to myself scores of times; but I 
can't bring myself to think about them in the 
way that people generally do. I must believe 
everything or nothing; and if I am to believe 
that we don't lose our identity when we die, and 
that we shall rise again at the last day with our 
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bodies, then I must know for certain that it 
would make Jack sorry and angry to think that I 
belonged to another man as much as to him. 
You are laughing at me. It sounds ridiculous, 
I know, and I would not have said this to any- 
one else; but I would rather tell you the truth, 
even if it does seem absurd.' 

^ I was not laughing,' said Hugh ; and indeed 
there was little mirth in his smile. 

He could not tell her what was passing 
through his mind. He had known Jack Stanni* 
forth intimately — a jolly, light-hearted fellow, 
fond of sport,' fond of a good dinner, fond of 
most of the good things of this world, and not 
at all given to troubling himself with thoughts 
of another. It was as certain as anything could 
be that Jack would have turned out a very good 
husband, as husbands go, but that he would not 
have been in love with his wife for a twelve- 
month, and that his ways would not have been 
her ways, nor his pleasures her pleasures. Had 
he lived but for a few years after his marriage^ 
it was probable that his widow would have 
retained a very different impression of him and 
his wishes. But Jack had spoilt everything by 
dying before his honeymoon was well over; 
and it would be cruel as well as useless to tell 
Margaret now that her ideal had no existence 
and had never had any. So Hugh said nothing. 
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but only pulled his moustache and looked 
broken-hearted. 

' Oh, how sorry I am ! ' exclaimed Margaret ; 
' it is so stupid to be obliged to be such a mar- 
plot! If I could only say Yes, we might 
all pair off, like the animals walking out of 
the ark, or the people at the end of a novel — 
you and I, and Tom and Xellie, and Walter 
and Edith — and live happily ever afterwards, 
and all would be well that ended well. But 
it won't end well ; and I can't help it. I 
wonder whether you believe that I am sorry, 
Hugh.' 

Hugh nodded rather dolefully. ' We can be 
friends, all the same,' he said. 

' Oh, I hope so ! What should I do without 
your friendship now ? You are not angry with 
me about this, are you, Hugh ? ' 

' No, indeed. Last year,' he added, looking 
up at her with a smile, ' it was I who had to 
beg you not to be angry with me ; and you 
said ' 

' Oh, don't ! — don't remind me of what I 
said last year ; you don't know how ashamed I 
have been of it since. Oh, Hugh, how homd 
and selfish and unjust I have been to you, and 
how patient you have been with me! I can't 
think how you have been able to go on caring 
for me at all. But you will forgive, won't you? 
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and we shall not love each other the less be- 
cause — because ' 

' Because you don't love me enough to marry 
me?' 

' No, not that; but because I am not free to 
marry you, or anybody. And' surely there is 
nothing in this that need part us. You know, 
you said yourself that we were not like a girl 
and boy ; the love that we have for each other is 
the love of friends ; and we are old and grey- 
headed now. We can go on as we have always 
done, can't we, Hugh ? ' 

She was so eager to insist upon this view of 
the case that Hugh would not disclaim the sober 
character of the passion attributed to him. 
' Neither this nor anything else shall part us, 
with my consent,' he said, trying to put on a 
cheerful face ; ' and we may certainly be friends, 
although I am afraid you can hardly call your- 
self old yet.' 

'I am grey, at any rate, and I feel as old 
as Methuselah. T wonder whether we shall 
live to be quite old people. Sometimes I think 
that I shall die very soon.' 

' Nonsense ! you are getting strong and well 
as fast you can. You look a hundred per cent, 
better than when you left England. What 
made you say that ? ' 

' I don't know. I don't feel as if I were 
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ge tting stronger at all, and we are not a long- 
lived family, you know. But there is nothing 
particular the matter with me that I am aware of/ 

Any allusion to the delicate state of Mar- 
garet's health was sure to alarm Hugh im- 
moderately; and perhaps she may have known 
this, and been not unwilling to take advantage 
of so good an opportunity for changing the 
subject. She allowed him to wrap a thick 
shawl round her, though the afternoon was hot 
and airless, and presently yielded to his en- 
treaties that she would go indoors and lie down 
till dinner-time. 

It was just as well for Colonel Kenyon that 
he should have other things to think of, besides 
his great disappointment; and indeed Margaret's 
condition was such as to give some real cause for 
anxiety. For several days the poor Colonel was 
fidgety and miserable, and Tom Stanniforth 
unwittingly planted a dagger in his heart by 
saying, * Do you know, Kenyon, I don't like 
Margaret's looks at all. To me she has all the 
appearance of a woman going into a decline.' It 
is true that Tom immediately ate his words, 
when he was asked savagely what he meant by 
that ; but he could not do away with the sinister 
impression produced by them, and from that 
day forth Hugh's peace of mind was a thing of 
the past. 
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August paissed into September with a 
rapidity quite unprecedented in the recollection 
of Mr. Stanniforth and Miss Brune, and before 
they knew where they were, September also was 
on the wane, and the formation of some sort of 
plan for the future became a matter the con- 
sideration of which could no longer be deferred. 
Tom's suggestion that Edith's wedding-day, 
which was fixed for the middle of the succeeding 
month, might appropriately be made the occasion 
of another similar ceremony, was scouted as out 
of all reason ; and he withdrew it, with suitable 
apologies, when its absurdity was made manifest 
to him. He pulled a rather long face, however, 
on hearing Nellie's alternative proposition, which 
dealt in vague terms with a possible date in the 
next spring or summer, by which time, it might 
be hoped, Mrs. Stanniforth would be back in 
England. Nellie was determined, she said, that 
Mrs. Stanniforth should be at her wedding, and 
she could decide upon nothing until she knew 
what Mrs. Stanniforth's movements were likely 
to be. 

The course of Mrs. Stanniforth's movements 
was settled for her only too speedily ; for, 
lingering out of doors one evening when the 
dew was falling, she caught cold ; and this 
brought on a return of her cough, a week in 
bed, a visit from two doctors, and a peremptory 
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command from Hugh to hold herself in readi- 
ness for an immediate departure for the Riviera. 
She objected feebly that there was no one to go 
with her ; but Hugh had already disposed of 
that difficulty. 

^/am going with you/ he said, ' and I have 
telegraphed to' your mother to come out at 
once.' 

^ My dear Hugh, how can you be so ridicul- 
ous ? Have you forgotten that Edith is to be 
married in a few weeks ? ' 

* They must put off the wedding,' answered 
Hugh, who, it must be owned, was rather too 
prone to consider that everybody's convenience 
ought to give way to Margaret's. 

He was brought to his bearings by the 
receipt of a telegram so terse and characteristic 
that he could almost hear Mrs. Winnington's 
voice in his ears as he read it. ' Can't come. 
Most unreasonable. What are jou thinking 
of? Get that girl to go. Will join you 
later.' 

In despair, Hugh carried the message to 
* that girl,' and made so piteous an appeal to her 
friendship that she could only express her 
willingness to do all that might be required of 
her even to the extent of absenting herself from 
her brother'? wedding. Upon this, the wires 
were once more put into requisition, and, Mr. 
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Brune's consent having been granted, Colonel 
Kenyon was able to give marching orders to 
the smaU party under his command, of which^ 
it need hardly be said, Tom Stanniiforth had 
decided to form one. 
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CHAPTER XXX VIII. 

AT BORDIGHERA. 

The sunny, sheltered strip of coast where 
Doctor Antonio lived and loved, and where so 
many English people go every year to die, is 
hardly what it used to be. Few things are 
what they used to be. As for the Riviera, it is 
beautiful still, since the colour cannot be taken 
out of the sea and sky, nor the hills carted 
away ; but whatever can be accomplished by 
man, in the shap^ of hideous I'ailway embank- 
ments and monster hotels, towards lessening its 
beauty has been conscientiously and thoroughly 
done. The hotels are full too, and the railway 
brings many travellers — which circumstances 
are looked upon in the light of additional attrac- 
tions by some people. Attractiveness is, after all, 
a term dependent entirely upon the beholder, 
not upon the thing beheld ; and to Nellie Brune, 
for one, this rather dusty, overcrowded, and 
conventionalised region appeared a paradise. 
Hugh secured a villp for Margaret on the 
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outskirts of Bordigherca (a spot which it may be 
hoped that the spirit of Doctor Antonio is 
debarred from revisiting), and there three of the 
party ensconced themselves for the winter, Mr. 
Stanniforth taking up his quarters in an hotel 
hard bv. In the month of November Mrs. 
Winnington redeemed her promise, and appeared 
upon the scene, full of sympathy and maternal 
solicitude ; but Mrs. Winnington did not like 
Bordighera and did not like the villa ; and some 
of the inmates of the villa, as we know, did not 
like her. Nor, if the truth must be told, was 
her behaviour towards them of a nature to 
encourage forgiveness or forgetfulness of bygone 
passages of arms. Edith, to be sure, was 
married and settled, and the once-coveted 
Stanniforth might well be allowed to go his own 
way with the contempt and pity which he 
naerited. Still it could not but be painful to a 
right-thinking person to witness the triumph of 
that Brune girl, whose wealth, alas ! must soon 
be ten times as great as Edith's, and whose 
affectation of being desperately enamoured of a 
man old enough to be her father was really in 
the worst possible taste. Mrs. Winnington, in 
short, snapped and snarled a good deal, and 
everybody breathed more freely when an event 
occurred which, in her opinion, called for her 
prompt return to England. 
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It was Hugh who, while reading his news* 
paper one morning, came upon a paragraph 
headed Death of the Earl of Travers^ and he at 
once communicated the sad intelligence to Mrs. 
Winnington, who, in well-chosen language, ex- 
pressed all the grief which neither she nor any- 
one else felt. ^ Poor dear George ! ' she cried, 
taking the paper from Hugh's hands, and perus- 
ing the brief announcement with appropriate 
comments. * Ah, yes, just as I expected ! — " a 
severe attack of gout, complicated by other com- 
plaints of long standing" — ^yes, indeed, poor 
fellow, such a constant sufferer for so many 
years ! . . . " cannot be surprised that an iron 
constitution should have at last succumbed " — 
no ; one can't be surprised, and poor Greorge's 
constitution was certainly something marvellous 
..." sufferings borne with admirable cheerful- 
ness and resignation " — h'm ! yes. " The de- 
ceased nobleman was in his usual health up to 
yesterday afternoon "—dear, dear ! how terribly 
sudden ! No doubt poor dear Kate was too 
overwhelmed to write. " If his death cannot 
be said to leave a blank in political circles, the 
loss of so genial " 1 hardly think this news- 
paper man can have known dear Greorge ; very 
proper though. . . . "long and keenly felt in 
society." Yes ; well, I don't know that any 
more could have been said. I really think I 
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ought to go to poor Kate. It is dreadful to 
think of her being quite alone ; and I am sure 
she would wish me to come, though she might 
not quite like to ask it, which would account for 
her not having written, you know. It is difficult 
to see one's duty. Now, Hugh, tell me candidly : 
do you think dear Margaret would be hurt if I 
were to leave her ? ' 

' I am quite sure she wouldn't,' responded 
Hugh heartily. 

' Well, I don't know that you need be so 
very positive about it. Of course nothing but 
a feeling that it was an imperative duty to be 
with Kate would induce me to go ; and perhaps, 
after all, I am more wanted here.' 

' Oh, I think you ought to go,' said Hugh, 
who knew perfectly well that Mrs. Winnington 
meant to go. * Think of poor Lady Travers all 
by herself. There are three of us here, you see, 
to take care of Margaret.' 

' Yes, that is very true ; and you could tele- 
graph for me at any moment, if it were necessary. 
But dear Margaret is so much better now that 
I hope she will soon be quite herself again.' 

' Quite herself again,' Hugh echoed. 

So Mrs. Winnington went ; and it is to be 
hoped that Lady Travers was as eager to welcome 
her as some other people were to speed her on 
her way. Her last words to Hugh, who saw her 
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into the railway carriage, were to the effect that, 
since dear Margaret was so much better, she 
thought she would not come back unless she was 
sent for. 

That Margaret was much better was an 
article of faith with the three friends who 
watched her day by day. They declared this, 
indeed, so often and in such decided terms as 
to suggest a suspicion that they were trying to 
convince themselves and one another of the 
truth of their assertion. They did not con- 
vince Margaret, who knew that she would 
never be better ; but she was resolved not to 
say so yet. The time would come, she thought, 
when, for a reason of her own, she would be 
obliged to tell the truth to Hugh ; but that 
time might be many months distant, and for 
the present it was far better to wear a smiling 
face, to laugh at Hugh's old-womanish pre- 
cautions, and to encourage the others with hopes 
which could never be fulfilled. 

A very little encouragement of that kind 
will generally be found to suffice. Death, from 
the contemplation of which humanity has always 
shrunk, has become a somewhat specially re- 
pugnant subject to a generation penetrated with 
more or less conscious agnosticism ; and, besides, 
no sensible person wishes to meet trouble half 
way. Tom and Nellie were easily persuaded to 

T 2 
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look on the brightest side of things, and even 
Hugh, who was more observant and less sanguine, 
would not admit to himself that anything worse 
than a rather prolonged period of anxiety was in 
store for him. So they went on saying she was 
better until it was impossible to say that any 
longer, and then they said she was no worse, 
and then that she would be better when the 
spring came. 

It was after Hugh had made use of the 
latter formula, one rainy day in January, that 
Margaret at length spoke to him openly. ' I 
don't think I shall be here when the spring 
comes,' she said, ' and I know you don't think 
so either, Hugh. Please don't contradict me: 
we must make up our minds to it, and it is no 
such great misfortune, after all. There is no 
need to say anything to the others ; but I must 
say this to you, because there is something that 
I want you to do for me. I wonder whether 
you will mind ? ' 

' Mind ! As if you did not know that I 
would do anything for you ! But, Margaret, 
I don't think you are any worse than you were 
a week ago — I don't really. The weather is 
bad now, and you are* feeling down. When the 
sun comes out again, you will see ! We shall 
be laughing at these dismal notions when the 
spring comes.' 
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Poor Hugh's brave words were sadly belied 
by his face, which was not one trained to dis- 
simulation. The tears do not come very easily 
at five-and-forty ; but there were tears in Hugh's 
eyes now, and Margaret saw them. 

' I can't — I can't give up hope,' he gasped 
out half involuntarily. 

' Very well,' she answered smiling ; ' we 
won't give up hope, then ; but there is no harm 
in being prepared. And now for my request. 
1 want you to write to Philip — here is his 
address — and ask him to come and say good-bye 
to me. I think, if you write, he will come ; 
and, Hugh, if you have anything to forgive 
him, you will forgive, won't you — for my 
sake?' 

Hugh nodded. 

' I must tell you,' Margaret went on, ' that 
I did write to him some time ago, but ' 

'Is it possible that he didn't answer you?' 
cried Hugh, firing up. 

' He answered the second time. Don't be 
angry, please Hugh ; I quite understand how he 
feels. He said it would be painful for us to 
meet again, and that it was much better that we 
should break off everything than see each other 
now and then, and be reminded of how com- 
pletely our lives are separated. I don't agree 
with him, but I think it is very natural that 
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he should have taken up that idea. He wishes 
to spare me pain, I fancy.' 

Hugh fencied that he knew Marescalchi a little 
better than that. To him it was as clear as 
daylight that, since Philip could no longer get 
anything out of his benefactress, he no longer 
cared to be troubled with her. But this, of 
course, he did not say. He merely observed, 
' You are not asking him to see you " now and 
then " though ; you are only asking him to come 
once. He could scarcely refuse to do that, I 
suppose.' 

* He will not believe that I am so ill. He 
says 1 have allowed myself to get depressed — 
just as you say, you know — and that I shall be 
all right again soon. I am afraid he might not 
be convinced even if I wrote a third time ; but 
if you told him that I was — dying, I don't think 
he could doubt anymore. And, Hugh, we must 
not put it off too long.' 

The task laid upon Colonel Kenyon was one 
which did not come very easily to that honest 
man; but he discharged himself of it to the best 
of his ability, trying to infuse a friendly tone 
into his letter, and to avoid all allusions which 
might seem to savour of reproach. He could 
not bring himself to say that Margaret was 
dying, but he did say that she believed herself 
to be dying — ' and, whether this be so or no,' he 
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added, * there can be no question that you must 
comply with her wish, and come to her. Let 
me have a line by return of post to say when we 
may expect you ; unless you decide to tele- 
graph, and start at once, which would be better, 
I think/ 

Philip did not adopt the latter course ; but 
the return post brought a somewhat lengthy 
reply from him. He said that Colonel Kenyon's 
letter had grieved him more than any words of 
his could express. Although, for everybody's 
sake, he had thought it best to break off all 
direct communication with Mrs. Stanniforth, he 
was sure that neither she nor Colonel Kenyon 
would suppose that he could ever forget her 
kindness to him, or that she was not constantly 
in his thoughts. He had quite hoped that the 
warm South would restore her to health again 
— ' indeed, I hope this still, and so, as I am 
glad to see by your letter, do you. She has 
always fancied that she would not live long, and 
my own impression is that she is out of health 
and spirits, and has allowed this idea to get too 
much of a hold upon her. Now, as to my going 
out to Bordighera. Of course, since she wishes 
it, I will try and manage to do so. It will be a 
trial to me, as you will easily understand, when 
you remember of whom your party consists; 
but that, as our dear Mrs. Winnington used to 
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say, " is not the question." I have, however, a 
difficulty about leaving London at the present 
moment/ And then followed a long and rather 
incoherent statement, the upshot of which 
appeared to be that Mr. Marescalchi had pledged 
himself to sing at more than one impending 
concert, and that he did not quite see how he 
was to break his engagements. 

Hugh ground his teeth in impotent rage 
when he reached the end of this disingenuous 
composition. He had been sitting in Margaret's 
room when the letter had been brought to him, 
and she guessed its purport at once from his 
face. 

' He is not coming ! ' she exclaimed ; ' I know 
he is not coming ! ' 

' Yes, yes ; he will come. Oh, yes ; he will 
come,' answered Hugh soothingly. He glanced 
at the fire, wondering whether he could venture 
to toss the letter into the flames before she 
asked to see it ; but she was too quick for him. 

'Give it to me!' she exclaimed excitedly; 
and he dared not refuse, lest he should increase 
her agitation. 

A week had wrought a great change in 
Margaret. The little strength which she had 
had seemed suddenly to have deserted her, so 
that she could no longer even rise from her sofa 
without help, and she had become peevish and 
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irritable for the first time in the course of her 
illness. 

' He won't believe ! ' she cried despairingly, 
throwing down Philip's letter. ^ Oh, how dread- 
ful it is ! How could you be so cruel as to tell 
him there was hope, when you knew there was 
none?' And she covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into a fit of hysterical sobbing. 

Hugh dropped on his knees beside her, and 
began quieting her with loving words; but she 
would not listen to him. 

' What shall I do !— oh, what shall I do ! ' she 
moaned. ' It is too late now. I shall never see 
niy boy again, and it is all your fault.' 

' Oh, hush Margaret ! ' cried Hugh ; ' you 
don't think that.' 

^ I do think it. You are cruel to me. You 
did not want him to come, because you knew I 
loved him best.' 

Poor Hugh got up without a word, walked 
to the writing-table, and scribbled ofi^ a telegram, 
which he presently brought to her to read. ' See,' 
said he ; ' I am going to send this at once, and 
he will be with you in a day or two.' 

Margaret glanced at the paper indifferently. 
* It is no use,' she said ; ' he won't come. 
Please go away now, and I shall be better when 
you come back again.' 

Hugh went away and despatched his tele- 
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gram ; but it produced no result. Margaret was 
right. Philip never came. After a few days 
another letter arrived from him, in which he 
said plainly that, upon further consideration, he 
had decided not to comply with Margaret's wish. 
He was sure she would agree with him that, 
under all the circumstances, he was better away. 
And then he repeated a good deal of what he 
had said before, and wound up by declaring 
that, while there was life, he, for his part, would 
never abandon hope. 

It was in Margaret's presence, as before, that 
Hugh's daily batch of letters was delivered to 
him, and, as before, she asked to be shown the 
one which she knew was among them. Hugh 
handed it to her silently and not without trepi- 
dation ; but he had no reason to fear any recur- 
rence of her former outbreak, which indeed had 
been due as much to physical as to mental 
causes. She was calmer now, as well as more 
reduced in strength ; and it was without any 
bitterness of intention that she said presently : 

' After all, I think Philip is right ; he is 
better away.' 

Hugh looked at her with inquiring eyes ; 
and she went on, a little wistfully : ' I should 
like to have seen him once more ; but perhaps 
he knows best; — certainly it would have been 
uncomfortable both for him and for Nellie, if 
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he had come. And it is always sad to say 
good-bye. Hugh, I am afraid I spoke very un- 
kindly to you the other day.' 

* You didn't mean it, my dear. I quite 
understood. Don't trouble to think about that,' 
answered Hugh, who, however, had been far 
more deeply wounded than he chose to show. 

' No, I didn't mean it. Poor old Hugh ! 
it was very hard upon you that you should have 
been worried for so many years with the vagaries 
of a woman ; for you don't know how to treat 
women at all ; you take them much too seriously. 
It is nearly over now, though. I wonder whether 
we shall ever meet again ! ' 

' If I were not as certain of that as I am of 
my own existence, I would go and drown my- 
self to-morrow ! ' cried Hugh, endeavouring, as 
many honest people do, to replace faith by vehe- 
mence of assertion. 

' Ah, no ! I have been a burden to you ; and 
after a time you won't wish to have your burden 
back again. It has been a great blunder.' 

' What has been a blunder ? ' Hugh asked. 

' My life, I mean. And yet, if it were all to 
do over again, 1 should be just as weak, just as 
blind, and just as obstinate.' 

* In all your life,' said Hugh, ' you have done 
nothing to be ashamed of ; and surely there can 
be very few people who can say that.' 
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' But of course I can't say that. Even if I 
had nothing else to be ashamed of, it would be 
bad enough to have murmured and grumbled as 
1 have done. My life has not been an unhappy 
one really. I had a few months of perfect, abso- 
lute happiness, and I have been very happy 
during the last twelve years too ; only I have 
always had a silly kind of feeling that I ought 
not to acknowledge it. All my misfortunes have 
come upon me through my own fault ; and in a 
sort of way I foresaw them. Everybody knows 
the result of being too indulgent. It is no new 
thing that has happened to me.' 

' All that you have thought of has been how 
to please those whom you loved,' said Hugh ; 
^ and they have made use of you, and turned 
their backs upon you when they could make 
use of you no longer. That is no new thing, I 
suppose.' 

He knew that it grieved her to hear the 
absent spoken of in that tone ; he knew that 
she reproached no one, except herself, and that 
among the results of over-indulgence she had 
not meant to include ingratitude ; but the pain 
and bitterness in his own heart were so great 
that he could not altogether conceal them. 

He left her by-and-by, and went sadly 
downstairs into the brilliant sunshine outside ; 
and, as he wandered among the orange-groves, 
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he thought over his own life, which also seemed 
to have been something of a blunder. He had 
devoted the best years of it to contemplation 
and pursuit of a vision ; for the sake of this he 
had separated himself a good deal from other 
men ; he had neglected to lay up resources for 
himself ; he had become solitary ; and now on 
the downhill path, which might be a very long 
one, he was to be more solitary still. And 
meantime Margaret, too, had had her vision. 
That wholly unreal Jack Stanniforth whom she 
worshipped had stood between him and her 
from first to last, and, at the end of all, he had 
not even the poor satisfaction of thinking that 
she at all realised what his love for her had 
been and was. Neither he nor she had seen 
the truth, or desired to see it ; and so, in spite 
of all their friendship, they had remained at 
cross-purposes throughout. Perhaps there was 
nothing new in that either. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



LAST WORDS. 



LoNGBOURNE is once more possessed and in- 
habited by a Brune. Tom Stanniforth, on 
succeeding to the property, would gladly have 
made a. free gift of it to his brother-in-law ; but 
to this the latter would in no wise agree, and 
eventually a compromise was arrived at, Tom 
consenting to accept as purchase-money the 
balance of the sum paid by his father, after 
deducting that obtained from the Crayminster 
and Craybridge Railway, which he said he had 
at length become convinced was fairly due to 
the original owner of the soiL Mr. Brune shook 
his head over this arrangement, which he con- 
sidered a very one-sided bargain ; but Mrs. 
Tom Stanniforth is extremely angry if anyone 
hints that her husband displayed generosity in 
the matter or deserves any credit, beyond that 
small amount which may be claimed by one who 
repairs, somewhat tardily, an act of flagrant 
injustice. She boasts, not without reason, that 
she has held but one and the same opinion upon 
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the subject all her life ; * and/ says she, ' the 
proof that I was right is that Tom, who has the 
greatest contempt for my judgment in every- 
thing, has admitted it.' 

It may be that Mr. Stanniforth has a con- 
tempt for his wife's judgment ; but it is certain 
that he never commits himself to any enterprise 
nowadays without consulting her ; and there are 
people who say that the member for Blackport 
has sadly deteriorated since his marriage. As, 
however, these people belong to the class which 
thrives upon the credulity of the benevolent, 
their verdict need not be taken as conclusive. 
Mr. Stanniforth is not less benevolent than of 
yore ; but he is a little less keen about legislating 
for the benefit of aggrieved sections of the com- 
munity ; and he is so very rich, so hard-working, 
and has so large a store of varied information 
and experience, that Nellie, who is ambitious, 
thinks his benevolence ought to be devoted to 
the service of his countrymen at large, and is 
determined that he shall be a cabinet minister 
before he dies. In the meantime, he is very 
well satisfied with his lot as an independent 
member, and is in no great hurry to exchange it 
for the shackles of office. 

Mrs. Winnington is still on the look-out for 
a house. Until she discovers one — and every- 
body knows the difficulty of finding a thoroughly 
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suitable home, and how foolish it is to decide 
hastily in a matter of so much importance — she 
is compelled to yield reluctantly to the solicita- 
tions of her daughters, and to divide her time 
between Edith and Lady Travers. Longbourne, 
she says, is full of painful associations for her ; 
but a sense of duty — which, after all, is your 
only true support in the midst of the trials and 
difficulties of life — enables her so far to overcome 
her feelings as to spend something very like six 
months out of the year there. 

Prosser remains among the fixtures at Long- 
bourne, and rules Edith as she ruled her pre- 
decessor. She is not ill-disposed towards her 
new mistress ; though she is often heard to say, 
with a sigh, that things is not what they was 
in poor dear Mrs. Stanniforth's time. 

One day, not long ago, a travelling carriage, 
arriving jfrom the direction of Genoa, drew up 
at the door of the principal hotel at Bordighera, 
and out of it stepped a stout, cheerful-looking 
lady and a remarkably handsome young man, 
who, while their luggage was being carried in, 
took occasion to inquire where the cemetery was 
situated. Presently they were seen to start on 
their way thither, the stout lady talking volubly, 
while the young man sauntered along beside her, 
smoking a cigarette, and not, apparently, paying 
much attention to her remarks. 
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* Poor thing ! ' the lady was saying ; ' I 
should like to have known her.' 

' You wouldn't have cared about her. She 
was not in your style at all. She was a quiet 
woman, who never spoke much, and who didn't 
get on easily with strangers.' 

* I should have liked her, all the same,' per- 
sisted Signora Tommasini (fur by that name she 
is still known to the public, and her friends can 
never remember to call her anything else). * I 
should have liked her because she was so fond 
of you and so kind to you. I wish you had 
gone to see her before she died.' 

' So do I now. At least, I think I do. I 
remember that, at the time, my feeling was that 
I would rather die myself than go.' 

* I wish you had thought of coming here 
sooner,' continued the Signora. 

* Why didn't you tell me to come, then ? 
You know I invariably do as I am told.' 

* Except when you are inclined to do some- 
thing else. I shall always think that, if you 
would have persevered, I should have made a 
great singer out of you some day.' 

' I am afraid even you would never have 
done that. But perhaps, upon the whole, it is 
quite as amusing and less troublesome to be a 
little singer. And, after all, what's the odds, 
so long as you're happy ? ' 

VOL. III. u 
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The Signora burst into one of her jolly 
laughs, and said ' What indeed ? ' 

Then they both became silent and serious ; 
for they had reached the cemetery. They soon 
found the white marble monument of which 
they were in search, and stood for some minutes 
looking at it. The flat stone was almost hidden 
by masses of cut flowers which had evidently 
been placed there recently ; and, as they went 
away, Philip had the curiosity to ask the old 
gravedigger at the gate who it was that had 
paid this graceful tribute to the memory of the 
English lady. 

* Eh ! ' said he, with a jerk of his shoulders ; 
* who should it be ? There is only one to do it.' 

* And who is that ? ' Philip asked. 

Upon which the old man replied vaguely 
that it was ' quel signore che viene sewpreJ ' Do 
you not know him ? ' he went on. ' He comes 
here once, and sometimes twice, every winter — 
a tall gentleman with a long nose, who walks 
like this.' And the old fellow thrust his head 
forward, stuck his hands in his pockets, and took 
two or three exaggeratedly long strides. 

' By Jove ! it's old General Kenyon,' said 
Philip. 'What bom actors these people are ! 
I say — 1 don't think it's much good our stopping 
here till to-morrow. Suppose we take the train 
on to Monaco ? ' 
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So Signor and Signora Marescalchi slept at 
Monte Carlo that night, and the forraer enjoyed 
an exciting evening at trente et quarante ; for his 
Avife allows him to lose a certain sum at the public 
tables, it having been agreed between them that 
he shall forswear all forms of private gambling. 

' Everybody has his little vices/ says the 
Signora good-humouredly ; ' but I believe my 
husband has fewer than most men/ 



THE END. 
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